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BECAUSE 


IT’S 


Y only one measuring stick does the 

business man judge the prospective 
employee who comes to him for a job— 
How much does he know of today’s prac- 
tical business methods? 
Slowly but surely theory is being relegated 
into discard and in its place is being sub- 
stituted practical everyday training of 
methods and devices in use in today’s 
business, 


And that is as it should be. 


Among the group of business machines 
and devices coming in for a big share of 
the time devoted to this new type of train- 
ing is Ditto, - - - - And that, too, is as it 


DITTO, Incorporated 
2244 W. Harrison St. Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


of endeavor Ditto’s quick, economical 
handling of numerous routine system jobs 
has placed it in the fore of modern time 
saving equipment. To teach Ditto and its 
countless applications in business con- 
cerns is to give your students a real ad- 
vantage in tackling business problems. 
Write today for Ditto’s new instruction 
manual for commercial schools - - “Ditto. 
Its Use and Operation.” There’s no cost 
or obligation. We want you to see how 
easy we have made it for you to teach this 
important project to your students. 
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INDISPENSABLE TO BUSINESS 
IT'S INDISPENSABLE TRAINING FOR YOUR STUDENTS 


should be for Ditto is indispensable to 
today’s business. 


Throughout the world and in every line 


Please send me your new Instruction Manual for Commercial Schools—*“Ditto, Its Use and Operation.” 
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It is as quick and as simple as that to 
adjust the tabular and marginal stops 

on the New Easy-Writing Royal! The 
operator merely tilts forward the paper 
table, exposing the stops. Then, it’s only a mat- 
ter of seconds to adjust them—and the machine 
is ready for use. Conveniences like these mean 
less fatigue—greater efficiency for the operator, 
whether student or professional typist! ® Any 
Royal representative will gladly explain this and 
the many other simplifications and advantages of 
the New Easy-Writing Royal — particularly 


Touch Control, an exclusive Royal feature. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 

TIONS are invited to consult their 

local Royal representatives about 

Royal’s Replacement Plan. No obligation. 

Train your students on the machine they will use 

in business! 

Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York 

Branches and Agencies the World Over 


THE NEW AND GREATER EASY- 


WRITING 


SEVENTEEN MAJOR IMPROVEMENTS 


When writing to Royal Typewriter Company please mention THe JOURNAL or BusINEss EDUCATION 
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Here announced is a new department of education, at 
Mimeograph headquarters. A department of education! 

Directed by practical workers of long experience in the 

classroom and administrative field. Counseled by educa- 

tors of national reputation. It is a sincere and sympa- 

thetic advancement, at the service of all school workers to 

whom the Mimeograph is available. The modern teaching 

aids created by this department are now ready for distribu- 

tion to teachers and school executives. Complete information 

free. Write today. And learn about alluring seat-work proj- 
ects, new outline maps and other up-to-the-minute classroom 
needs. These may be produced with surprising ease and 
economy in your own Mimeograph workroom, from the new 
prepared stencils, stencils skilfully done by experts and ready 
for instant service. A revolutionary advance, to make your 
work easier, nicer and more effective. An important and welcome 
addition to the Mimeograph process. Let us show you how 


the prepared stencil is lightening the burden of school work. 
For full particulars, write today to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


please mention THE JOURNAL oF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


When writing to A. B. Dick Company, 
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Editorial Comment 


The Questioning Age For Business Subjects 


Le is a questioning age. Students 
in high schools and colleges are ques- 
tioning the value of the subject matter 
of the courses they are required to study. 
Even the entrenched college preparatory 
subjects are being weighed, and rightly 
so. The teachers of mathematics are hav- 
ing to evaluate the worth of their sub- 
ject matter in terms of the criterion of 
social utility, and the process causes them 
mentally to squirm. Foreign language 
teachers are now less certain than for- 
merly that culture is locked up within 
their subject field. A few of them even 
confess that culture may be achieved 
through the study of the products of a 
people as well as, if not better than, 
through the study of the irregular verbs 
of the language of a people. Most of 
the other subjects have been or are 
being evaluated, and class enrollments 
reflect the judgment of high school stu- 
dents as to the worth of the subjects 
where enrollment is a matter of choice. 
The day of evaluation for commercial 
subjects, too, will not be long post- 
poned. 


No believer in commercial education 
will want the subject matter of the sec- 
ondary school commercial curriculum to 
escape the same critical evaluation that 
has been made of the content of some 
of the more traditional subjects. As a 
matter of fact, commercial teachers 
themselves are taking the lead in rais- 
ing the question as to the value of all 
that is now included in courses labeled 
commercial. Seldom does an issue of a 
commercial education magazine come 
from the press without some challenge 
of what we teach. 

The selection of the content of our 
courses in commercial education is im- 
portant. What we teach ought to 
square with educational objectives and 
with the criterion of use. We may not 
be quite sure as to what our educa- 
tional objectives are; we are probably 
even less certain as to what subject 
matter has greatest use value. Our un- 
certainty has given rise to many ques- 
tions which have not been satisfactorily 
answered. We want to know how much 
bookkeeping shall be offered. We won- 
der who should study shorthand. We 
ask, Shall salesmanship be made a 
basic course required of all commercial 
students? Do we give too much or too 
little emphasis to commercial arithme- 
tic? Shall business English take the 
place of the regular senior course in 
English? After all, just what and how 
much subject matter shall we teach? 

equal importance to the learner 
is the problem of the organization of 
the subject matter. Shall we break 
down departmental lines in organizing 
our materials of learning? Shall we so- 
cialize our bookkeeping? Is socialization 
a matter of change in content or a shift 
in emphasis in organization and presenta- 
tion of learning materials? Shall we 
eliminate the emphasis on training for 
the job? Shall we teach for skills as well 
as understanding? Shall the teacher of 
transcription assume responsibility for 
the English skills needed in transcription? 
Shall the bookkeeping teacher teach the 


arithmetic of bookkeeping as the book- 
keeping problems are being studied? 
These are challenging problems. All of 
us should try to think them through. They 
are our common problems and they call 
for our cooperative attack. Recently some 
teachers were asked if they believe in the 
socialization of bookkeeping. All admitted 
that they did. They were then asked, What 
is socialized bookkeeping? Not one was 
quite certain as to whether it was a little 
less bookkeeping taught with a personal- 
use emphasis, or whether it was something 
quite different from what we now have. 
Bookkeeping teachers were asked if they 
thought arithmetic should be taught as a 
part of junior business education and of 
bookkeeping. Most of them turned the 
suggestion down, yet all agreed that they 
have to teach some arithmetic in order to 
teach bookkeeping successfully. Teachers 
of shorthand said they did not have time 
to teach English, yet all admitted that the 
major errors in transcripts are errors in 
syllabication, sentence structure, punctua- 


tion, and the use of the singular and 
plural possessives. The teachers agreed, 
for the most part, that salesmanship 
should be required of all commercial stu- 
dents. When asked to state the objectives 
of salesmanship, the answer was that the 
chief purpose of the course is the devel- 
opment of personality. That seems to be 
a rather heavy burden to put on one 
semester of salesmanship. 

It is right to question the content of 
Dur courses in commercial education, but 
before we eliminate sections of work here 
and there, before we shorten the number 
of semesters of this subject or that, let 
us make certain that the saved time is well 
spent in attacking other problems of sub- 
ject matter which will be more worth 
while than what we eliminate. Perhaps 
it is not so necessary that we prune our 
courses as it is that we enrich them 
through teaching the things that belong 
together in a “together” or “use” situa- 
tion. It may be that integration will solve 
some of our problems better than changed 
subject matter with the same old learn- 
ing situations—D. D. Lessenberry, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Teacher’s Responsibility for Leisure Time 


A* old negro preacher asked to ex- 
plain eternity answered, “Eternity, 
my Brother, is from now on!” He re- 
alized that time is of the essence of 
things. However, the philosopher’s defi- 
nition of eternity is no nearer an explana- 
tion of its nature than the old darkey‘s. 
But in common with all philosophy, the 
old preacher’s definition implies two fac- 
tors: one of impenetrable mystery, and 
another, the awareness of a universal in- 
fluence. Therefore, any educational attack 
upon a subject such as leisure time—a 
subject which lies so far within the bor- 
ders of speculative thought—might serve 
better the ends of practical accomplish- 
ment if we first reduce the mystery and 
the generalities which surround it by dis- 
covering some denominator common to 
the exigencies of real life. And, since the 
first step in the analysis of any mystery 
is the examination of the “corpse on the 
door step,” let us ask ourselves the obvi- 
ous questions: (1) What is it? and (2) 
What does it matter? In this case it 
proves to be “the problem of employee 
leisure time” which the subtle machina- 
tions of social evolution have left on the 
door steps of education and industrial 
management, and it bears directly upon 
our lives, our thinking, and our social 
planning. 

One of the cloaks which surrounds 
leisure with mystery is the general feel- 
ing that leisure is a simple concept and 
may be defined easily as “free time.” In 
fact, leisure is quite as much an attitude 
of mind as it is spaces on a dial. What 
is work for one man may be leisure for 
another. One man may never hanker for 
“time off” because he enjoys his work. 
Another soldiers from sunup to sundown 
because he does not like his.job. Neither 
man has “free time” in the special sense 
of the term, but the first man enjoys the 
essence of leisure, the second man does 
not. Analyzed thus, leisure has other fun- 
damental relationships than that pertain- 
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ing to free time. The association, such 
as it is, is a secondary one. Man has 
struggled for time to rest, to sleep, to 
play—for time to do with as he pleases 
from the beginning of things human. He 
has fought and worked and saved and 
built institutions to ratchet his gains and 
protect them. Human history is written in 
terms of man’s struggle for the right to 
command some free time—some part of 
his life with which he can do as he 
pleases. But to obtain free time he soon 
found that he must first have security. 
Security comes first in planning the use 
of “free time.” 

Historically, we find that security and 
free time became associated very early 
and very closely; and the institutions 
which insured man relatively against 
slavery—whether physical, intellectual or 
spiritual—became the bulwarks of human 
civilization. It is not strange, therefore, 
that the leisure concept should carry so 
many connotations ranging from the ser- 
vant’s “Thursday off” to the religious 
ideal of a Heavenly Rest where men work 
not and neither do they spin—from a 
“gia conception to a philosophy of 
ife. 

Broadly speaking, then, leisure may be 
broken down into three main ideas. Lei- 
sure means to have iree time, to express 
one’s real nature in action, and to asso- 
ciate with others under codes of social 
control designed to insure those relation- 
ships which build social confidence and so 
support friendship, justice, democracy, 
toleration, charity, family affection and 
the “square deal.” In brief, leisure de- 
mands not only that as individuals we 
have free time, which is simply another 
way of saying opportunity for spontane- 
ous activity, but a free humanity that in- 
cludes both free men and the relationships 
of free men. : 

From this simplified formula, 1 think 
we can extract the realities of the case 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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THE EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP OF 


may in some un- 
happy day be the American 
Hitler, will find in our textbooks a 
serious obstacle to the indoctrination 
of American youth. Dr. W. S. 
Learned tells us that: 


“Whereas in America the  text- 
book is the focus of class attention, 
and tle teacher functions as an aid 
and witness to its assimilation, in 
German classes the teacher com- 
pletely fills the stage. He presents 
all new material directly as though 
it were original with him.” 


The American textbook furnishes 
in convenient and readable form the 
essential content of instruction. It 
crystallizes for daily use the best cur- 
rent method and the prevailing con- 
cept of the educational purpose of its 
subject. Most important of all, it is 
constantly changing so as to reflect 
the rapidly-changing philosophy 
which is interpreting the demands 
of a social order upon the one com- 
pletely socialized agency for human 
betterment—the American school. 

Mr, Henry Ford has given enough 
free advertising to McGuffy’s read- 
ers to sell them by the carload. The 
publishers of these distinguished 
textbooks, however, know their busi- 
ness much too well to try to cash in 
on Mr. Ford’s benevolent enthu- 
siasm. The fact is, of course, that 
Dr. McGuffy’s moralizings are about 
three decades farther out of date 
than saddle-seat bustles. 


Textbook Leadership in 
Geography 


A few illustrations will clarify this 
point and show the leadership of our 
textbooks. Perhaps some of our 
readers are old enough to remember 
the geographies of the eighties and 
early nineties. They merited Lowell’s 
classification of books: 


“Such as Satan if printing had then 
been invented 

As a climax of woe would to Job 
have presented.” 


Their only merit was their size. Be- 
hind them as protecting breastworks 
the youngster bright enough to rebel 
against their stupid lists of cities and 
towns, rivers, and gulfs and bays, all 
to be located on the maps and re- 
membered until recitation time, 
found a wide variety of genuine 
“child activities.” He could make 
faces and draw pictures to delight 
the little girl across the aisle; he 
could eat apples, chew gum, or en- 
gage in almost any gastronomic ac- 
tivity. Perhaps best of all, he could 


AMERICAN 


EX’T BOOKS 


by William Dodge Lewis 


Editor-in-chief, The John C. Winston Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The American textbook furnishes in convenient and readable 
form the essential content of instruction. It crystalizes for daily 
use the best current method and the prevailing concept of the 
educational purpose of its subject. Most important of all, it is 
constantly changing so as to reflect the rapidly-changing phil- 
osophy which is interpreting the demands of a social order upon 
the one completely socialized agency for human betterment— 
the American School. 


give a convincing exhibition of ex- 
emplary studiousness if he was for- 
tunate enough to have a copy of 
Deadwood Dick from the kids’ circu- 
lating library. 

All this was changed by Alexander 
E. Frye. Geography became human. 
It showed human life being shaped 
by its environment of mountain, 
river, soil, and climate, and in turn 
reacting in industries, transportation, 
communication, and commerce. Dr. 
Frye’s geography probably was for 
its time one of the best textbooks 
ever written. The original edition 
would not be offered today by its 
intelligent publishers, but one of the 
most fundamental of school subjects 
was vitalized in content and trans- 
formed in method by the educational 
vision of Dr. Frye. 

About a quarter-century later, the 
study of geography was again rein- 
terpreted in terms of current edu- 
cational method and philosophy by 
Dr. J. Russell Smith. The environ- 
ment of Nature was now organized 
into regions to facilitate clear under- 
standing of the interrelations of man 
and his habitat. Dr. Smith furnishes 
a distinguished illustration of an- 


The Essential Content of Instruction 
Furnished in Convenient and 
Readable Form. 


other factor that is becoming more 
and more important in the textbook 
—genuine literary charm. A dis- 
tinctly superior book tends to put its 
inferior competitors in the Model T 
class. Thus competition among pub- 
lishers has given the American child 
for his study of geography well-nigh 
ideal tools. With their hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of maps 
and illustrations and with text that 
can compete in interest with Dead- 
wood Dick, these beautiful books em- 
body a new conception of the essen- 
tial content, the best current methods, 
and the educational purpose of the 
subject. 


Textbook Leadership in Reading 


The boy of the eighties learned to 
read by the laborious process of ab 
ab and /t-is-an-ox. Even this was 
an improvement over the process by 
which his grandfather had learned to 
read his Bible. The New England 
Primer of 1777 announced itself as 
“improved for the more easy attain- 
ing of the true English. To which is 
added the Assembly of Divines and 
Mr. Cotton’s Catechism.” It con- 
tained a word list—shades of Thorn- 


Best Current Method 
and the Prevailing 
Concept: . ... 
Crystallized for 
Daily Use. 
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dike and Gates—including for the 
edification of five-year-olds: gratifi- 
cation, humiliation, imagination, 
mortification, purification, qualifi- 
cation. 

All the way from the New Eng- 
land Primer to our modern primary 
readers, the textbook has led by pre- 
senting in more and more usable 
form concrete interpretations of im- 
proved methods and changing con- 
cepts of the educational purpose of 
the subject. Today, the child does 
not know when he learns his letters. 
Words within his speaking vocabu- 
lary are associated with charming 
pictures. Word groups follow with 
frequency of repetition scientifically 
determined. By the end of the third 
grade, the normal child readily reads 
anything he can understand in 
thought and vocabulary. Moreover, 
he has gained a power over new 
words and their interpretation by 
context that gives him a command of 
reading as a practical tool. 

Reading in the middle grades pro- 
vides another illustration of leader- 
ship by the textbook. In 1908, Briggs 
and Kauffman called attention to the 
fact that practically all the reading 
of the normal individual is done 
silently. They suggested that the 
universal practice of oral reading in 
the classroom was distinctly not 
teaching the pupil “to do better the 
desirable things he was going to do 
anyway.” For a dozen years this 
thought received increasing attention 
at educational gatherings. Various 
research projects, particularly those 
at the University of Chicago, threw 
new light on the processes ot reading. 

It remained for the results to be 
put into concrete and usable textbook 
form for the common garden variety 
of teacher. This was done in The 
Silent Readers, published in 1920. 
These books set the pace for a 
bumper crop of readers which al- 
most completely transformed every- 
day class-room practice within a 
decade. 


The Social Emphasis in Modern 
Business Training 


The enormous increase in the 
number of pupils in the secondary 
school immediately after the Werld 
War together with a new institution 
—the junior high school—placed 
new emphasis upon the fundamental 
social purpose of secondary educa- 
tion. No longer could any intelligent 
educator satisfy his public—not to 
mention his own conscience—with 
shibboleths of ‘‘sound education,” 
“preparing for college,” or “general 
culture.” New courses were the 
order of the day. 


Among others, one clearly felt 
social need from the point of view 
of pupils, business, and civic welfare 
was a better understanding of busi- 
ness processes and methods and the 
place of business in the social struc- 
ture. The first emphasis on this 
course was vocational, and the first 
crop of books had a distinct voca- 
tional objective. Junior Training for 
Modern Business, a text published 
in 1927, crystallized the essential 
content into usable form with the 
following objectives: 


“In a democracy where the abili- 
ty to earn a living is essential to 
good citizenship, the schools should 
give instruction in pre-employ- 
ment subjects as part of their train- 
ing for citizenship. The most popu- 
lar of these pre-employment 
courses prepare for clerical posi- 
tions in offices and stores, or for 
commercial occupations as they are 
commonly called. 

“Progressive teachers, supervis- 
ors, principals, and superintend- 
ents have long felt the genuine 
need of a junior training course in 
business which will meet the needs 
of pupils in the eighth and ninth 
school years. Such a_ business 
training course should have three 
main objectives for the pupils: 


“1. To acquire an understanding of in- 
vestments, insurance, banking, business forms 
and records, reference books, filing devices, 
the use of the telephone and of the telegraph, 
safe methods of sending money and packages, 
the use of travel information, the elements oi 
business law, the kinds of business enter- 
prises, the types of business organization, 
and those other fundamental principles of 
business practice and procedure that are part 
of the equipment of every efficient member 
of society regardless of his vocation. 

“2. To develop knowledge, skill, and the 
proper attitude needed for satisfactory serv- 
ice as messengers, mail clerks, file clerks, 
cashiers, receiving clerks, stock clerks, order 
clerks, billing clerks, shipping clerks, time 
clerks, pay-roll clerks, entry clerks, and those 
other junior occupations which are found in 
practically all business offices and stores and 
which are open to those who must leave 
school and enter business before completing 
a more advanced course in business training. 

“3. To serve as a try-out or exploratory 
course for purposes of vocational and educa- 
tional guidance within the field of commerce 
to the end that the pupil may gain such an 
intimate knowledge of the functions and 
duties of junior “lerical positions, the per- 
sonal and educational qualifications which are 
required, the business forms which are used, 
and the opportunities for advancement which 
are offered, that he may choose the particular 
kind of advanced business training in the 
senior high school or the private school of 
business which will best fit him for the de- 
partment of business in which he has the 
best chance of success.” 


Within the next half-dozen years 
educational thought became more 
and more insistent on the need of 
practical business intelligence on the 
part of all members of society. While 
the vocational value was still promi- 
nent, the broader purpose of meeting 
the needs of the consumer, and the 
citizen furnished the dominant objec- 
tive of the course. In 1932 a new 
and broader interpretation of the 
social and educational need found 
expression in /ntroduction to Busi- 
ness. The broader scope is evident 
in the preface of the book: 


“Introduction to Business 
proaches the problem of business 
from the point of view of the buy- 
er in front of the counter. This 
means all of us; for we are all 
buyers—consumers of the needful 
things which business produces 
and offers for sale. 

“We all need food, clothing, 
shelter, fuel, tools, and playthings, 
We communicate our wants to 
others; we buy; the goods are ship- 
ped; and the payment is made. 
Naturally and logically, therefore, 
the first four sections of this book 
are concerned with the satisfaction 
of human wants by means of 
communication, merchandising, 
transportation, and finance. The 
young consumer who uses /ji/ro- 
duction to Business as a_ textbook, 
learns to conduct his personal busi- 
ness affairs intelligently and ac- 
quires a knowledge of those funda- 
mental principles of business prac- 
tice and procedure which all good 
citizens should have. 

“The fifth section of the book 
gives a preview of the business 
community which supplies our 
needs and wants. It describes the 
kinds of business ownership, the 
types of business organization, the 
methods by which the applicant 
for a position makes his contacts, 
the levels of service which are open 
to him, and the possibilities for 
promotion from one level to the 
next higher level. This section is 
rich in vocational guidance. 

“Introduction to Business em- 
phasizes above all the necessity for 
a broad general education and 
specialized training as a prepara- 
tion for all worth-while activities 
in life. It is fitting, therefore, that 
the last section of the book should 
give a glimpse of the vocational 
courses offered in the latter years 
of the senior high school and in the 
private school of business.” 


Textbook Leadership 
in Bookkeeping 


Another illustration from one of 
the oldest and most difficult subjects 
must suffice. Perhaps no subject of 
instruction has changed more than 
bookkeeping. This change reflects 
new processes of business organiza- 
tion and practice that are revolu- 
tionary, as well as a new conception 
of the educational purpose of the 
course. Like the shift in emphasis 
from oral to silent reading, the 
change in class-room methods were 
unreasonably delayed. Long after 
bookkeeping had been broken up into 
a score of highly specialized process- 
es mostly carried on with machines, 
school instruction was keyed to the 
traditions of the eighties and early 
nineties. 

The new conception of the place 
of bookkeeping in the school together 
with a common-sense appreciation of 
the changed methods of business and 
of its consequent needs is clearly 
shown in Bookkeeping for Immediate 
Use by Kirk, Street, and Odell. 


(Concluded on page 12) 
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THE 


SOUTH’S PLACE IN 


HIGHER 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A Comparative Study with the Rest of the United States 


of six regions into which the 
United States may be divided. These 
two regions are the Southeast and 
the Southwest. The Southeast begins 
with Kentucky and Virginia in the 
North and extends down through 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tenn:ssee, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi to the Gulf 
and across the Mississippi River into 
Arkansas and Louisiana. The South- 
west includes Oklahoma, Texas, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico. The other 
four regions of the United States 
with which business education in the 
South will be compared are: North- 
east--Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, West Virginia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Middle America 
—lllinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, and 
Wisconsin; Middle West—Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, 
and Wyoming; and the Far West— 
California, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Washington.? 


Be South is composed of two 


‘The United States has been divided into 
these six regions by Professor Howard W. Odum 
of the University of North Carolina in a re- 
gional study of the South's capacity for social 
development which he is conducting in the South 
under the auspices of the Southern Regional 
Committee of the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. One part of this regional social study deals 
with business education both on the secondary 
and on the collegiate level and is being prepared 
by the author of this article. Some of the rea- 
sons which ted to the determination of the fore- 
going regional divisions are given by Professor 
Odum in the following language: “For the pur- 
pose of such study the designation of major re- 
gional divisions of the United States must meet 
a number of specific requirements: the number 
of regions must not be too large, nor, on the 
other hand, must the regions themselves be too 
large for effective study and unity. Each region 
should combine the largest number of geographic, 
economic, and cultural factors possible for the 
purpose of classification and study. Such classi- 
fication must take into consideration historical 
factors, present trends and movements toward 
new developments, and a large number of ele- 
mental focusing indices, such as population, urban 
and rural trends, production and consumption of 
commodities, occupational and industrial factors, 
educational and philanthropic developments, spe- 
cial institutional character, political uniformities, 
and other measurable factors. By combining 
the various regions as found in the many map- 
pictures available and by comprehensive study 
of a wide range of factors it was possible to con- 
Struct a regional picture adequate for compara- 
tive purposes and for understanding and planning 
the next steps of the nation’s development. On 
such a basis six major regions approximate char- 
acteristics suitable for adequate portraiture, re- 
gions not too large for measurement and dis- 
tinctive characterization, not so small and nu- 
merous as to complicate the  picture—Howard 
W. Odum: “Regionalism vs. Sectionalism in the 
South’s Place in the National Economy.” Social 
Forces, Vol. XII, March, 1934, No. 3. p. 346. 


by Walter J. Matherly 


Dean, College of Business Administration 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


The South is a Major 
Cultural Division 


While the Southeast and _ the 
Southwest differ in many respects, 
they are sufficiently alike to warrant 
designating them as the South or the 
southern states—a region differing 
culturally, economically and_ geo- 
graphically from the other four re- 
gions of the United States. The 
South is a fairly distinctive geo- 
graphic territory bound together by 
similarity of economic interests, of 
traditions, of ancestry and of cli- 
mate; it possesses a measure of in- 
dividuality ; it is a social and cultural 
unit more or less unique in the 
United States. “The South,” says 
Carl O. Sauer, “is a major cultural 
division of the United States, per- 
haps its most strikingly outstanding 
cultural unit.’ While this statement 
may not apply completely to the 
Southwest and the Southeast as a 
combined unit, nevertheless, the two 
regions possess more similarities 
than differences and exhibit suffi- 
cient characteristics in common to 
warrant setting them off from the 
other four regions. 

The South’s place in American col- 
legiate business education may be 
measured by data, published by the 
United States Office of Education, 
on collegiate courses in commerce 
and business in 1932.4 These data 


*Quoted from Carl O. Satter, Generaphs of the 
Pennyroyal in Rupert B. Vance, Human 
Geography in the South, University of North 
Carolina Press, 1932. 

contained in Tables 1, 2, ana 
are compiled from the following circulars a 
by the United States Office of Education, De- 
partment of Interior, Washington, D. C., 1932, 
edited by J. O. Malott, former Specialist in Com- 
mercial Education: 

Circular No. 90. “Collegiate Courses in Ad- 
vertising, 1932.” 

Circular No. 91. “Collegiate Courses in Trans- 
portation, 1932.’ 

Circular No. 92. ‘Directory of Collegiate 
Bureaus of Business Research, 1933. 

Circular No. 94. “Collegiate a in Ac- 
counting and Business Statistics.” 

Circular No. 95. “Collegiate Courses in Bank- 
ing and Finance, 1932. 

Circular No. 97. “Collegiate Courses in For- 
eign Trade and Foreign Service, 1932.” 

Circular No. 98. ‘Collegiate Courses in In- 
surance, 1932.”’ 
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exhibit five series of facts as to 
higher business education: (1) regu- 
lar courses in commerce and business 
for resident students; (2) evening 
classes ; (3) correspondence courses ; 
(4) cooperative-part time courses; 
and (5) extension classes. 

Table 1 contains the number of 
colleges and universities in the 
United States in 1932 arranged by 
regions offering two or more courses 
in commerce and business. It will 
be observed from this table that 
these colleges and universities in the 
United States as a whole have con- 
centrated on the following six 
courses : accounting and business sta- 
tistics; banking and finance; busi- 
ness organization; secretarial  sci- 
ence; marketing; and foreign trade. 

TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF COLLEGES AND UNIVER: 
TIES OFFERING TWO. OR_ MOR 


COURSES IN COMMERCE AND BUSINESS 
IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1932 


§ 
Advertising ..... § 3 
Transportation ... 51 8 1 6 4 13 19 
Accounting an 
Business Statis- 
Ce reer, 318 71 24 23 32 87 81 
Banking and Fi- 
eee 294 54 19 20 34 85 82 
Foreign Trade.... 149 26 12 13 15 39 44 
ENSUPANICE S@ 6 3 € & 
Marketing ....... 154 31 12 9 22 36 4 
Business Organi- 
291 58 22 21 27 80 
24 2 3 2 2 7 8 
Secretarial Science 192 56 13 10 29 45 39 


1TIncludes only Continental United States. The 
figures in the circulars of the United States 
Office of. Education includes Alaska Agricultural 
College, University of the Philippines, University 
of Porto Rico, and the University of Hawaii. 


The situation in the Southeast and 
the Southwest duplicates that of the 
United States. With certain varia- 
tions the same situation exists in all 
cf the other regions. Judged by the 


Circular No. 99. ‘Collegiate Courses in Mar- 
keting and 1932. 

Circular No. 100. “Collegiate Courses in Busi- 
ness Organization and Management, 1932 

Circular No. 10 “Collegiate Snes in 
Realty, 1932.” 

Circular No. 102. “ “Collegiate Courses in Sec- 
retarial Science, 1932. 
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number of colleges and universities 
offering two or more courses in com- 
merce and business, collegiate busi- 
ness education in the South at pres- 
ent consists of six types of primary 
courses and four types of secondary 
courses. 


Courses in Advertising 


Of the 55 colleges and universities 
in the United States in 1932 offering 
two or more courses in advertising, 
26 reported two courses, 14 three, 7 
four, 3 five, 1 six, 2 nine, and 2 ten 
or more, Of 5 institutions in the 
Southeast offering two or more 
courses in advertising, the University 
of Georgia reported 3 courses, the 
University of Alabama 3, the Uni- 
versity of Florida 2, the University 
of North Carolina 2, and the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi 2. Of the 3 
institutions in the Southwest offer- 
ing two or more courses in advertis- 
ing, the University of Oklahoma re- 
ported 4, the University of Texas 3, 
and Texas State College for Women 
3. The five institutions in the United 
States reporting the largest number 
of courses in advertising were New 
York University with 19, Boston 
University with 13, Northwestern 
University with 9, the University of 
Southern California with 9, and 
Ohio University with 6. 


Courses in Transportation 


Of 51 colleges and universities in 
the United States offering two or 
more courses in transportation, 19 
reported two courses, 14 three, 11 
from four to six, 4 from seven to 
nine, and 3 ten or more. Of 8 col- 
leges and universities in the South- 
east, the University of Alabama re- 
ported 3 courses, the University of 
Georgia 2, the University of North 
Carolina 2, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute 2, the University of Arkansas 
2, Louisiana State University 2, the 
University of Tennessee 2, and the 
University of Virginia 2, The one 
institution in the Southwest, the Uni- 

versity of Oklahoma, reported 2 
courses. The five institutions in the 
United States reporting the largest 
number of courses in transportation 
were the University of Pennsylvania 
with 14, Northwestern University 
with 13, the University of Southern 
California with 11, Syracuse Uni- 
versity with 9, and New York Uni- 
versity with 8. 


Courses in Accounting and 
Business Statistics 


Of the 318 colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States in 1932 of- 
fering two or more courses in ac- 
counting and business statistics, 106 
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reported two courses, 55 three 
courses, 40 four courses, 23 five 
courses, 20 six courses, 10 seven 
courses, 10 eight courses, 9 nine 
courses, 10 ten courses, and 35 
eleven or more courses. Of 71 in- 
stitutions offering two or more 
courses in accounting and business 
statistics in the Southeast, the Uni- 
versity of Alabama reported 12 
courses, the University of Florida 
10, Georgia School of Technology 
15, Emory University 10, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina 12, Duke 
University 10, and the University of 
South Carolina 10. Of the other 64 
southeastern institutions 28 reported 
two courses, 9 three courses, 23 from 
four to six, and 4 reported from 
seven to nine, Of 24 institutions in 
the Southwest offering two or more 
courses in accounting and statistics, 
the University of Texas reported 16 
courses, the University of Oklahoma 
15, and Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 18. Of the other 
21 institutions, 4 reported from six 
to nine courses, 9 from three to five 
courses and 8 two courses. The five 
institutions in the United States hav- 
ing the largest number of courses in 
accounting and statistics were, New 
York University with 27, North- 
western University with 25, the Col- 
lege of the City of New York with 
25, the University of Cincinnati 
with 23, and Columbia University 
and St. Louis University with 22 
each, 


Courses in Banking and Finance 


Two hundred and ninety-four col- 
leges and universities in the United 
States in 1932 offered two or more 
courses in banking and finance. Of 
this number, 103 reported two 
courses, 71 three, 36 four, 24 five, 
31 from six to eight, 13 from nine to 
ten, and 16 eleven or more. Of the 
294 institutions in the United States 
54 were in the Southeast and 19 in 
the Southwest. Of the 54 in the 
Southeast, the University of Ala- 
bama reported 8 courses, the Uni- 
versity of Georgia 7, Georgia School 
of Technology 12, the University of 
North Carolina 9 and Davidson Col- 
lege 8. Of the other forty-nine in- 
stitutions 19 reported from four to 
six courses, 7 three, and 23 two. Of 
the 24 institutions in the Southwest, 
the Univers:ty of Arizona reported 
5 courses, the University of Okla- 
homa 9, the University of Texas 8, 
and the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas 5. Of the 20 other 
institutions 3 reported four courses, 
7 three and 10 two. The five insti- 
tutions in the United States report- 
ing the largest number of courses in 
banking and finance were New York 


University with 42 courses, Colum- 
bia University with 25, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota with 19, Boston 
University with 17 and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania with 16. 


Courses in Foreign Trade 


There were 149 American colleges 
and universities offering two or more 
courses in foreign trade in 1932. Of 
this number 47 reported two courses, 
33 three, 16 four, 14 five, 22 from 
six to nine, and 17 ten or more, Of 
the 149 institutions in the United 
States 26 were in the Southeast and 
12 in the Southwest. Of the 26 in 
the Southeast, the University of Ala- 
bama reported 7 courses, the Uni- 
versity of Miami 7, the University 
of Florida 9, and the University of 
North Carolina 12. Of the remain- 
ing twenty-two, 6 reported from 
four to five courses, 5 three, and 11 
two. Of the 12 institutions in the 
Southwest, the University of Texas 
reported 8 courses, the University of 
Oklahoma 9, and Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College 11. 
The other nine institutions re- 
ported from two to three courses. 
The five institutions in the United 
States reporting the largest number 
of courses in foreign trade were 
Georgetown University with 52, 
New York University with 20, the 
University of California with 20, the 
College of the City of New York 
with 17 and the University of Pitts- 
burgh with 16. 


Courses in Insurance 


Fifty colleges and universities in 
the United States offered two or 
more courses in insurance in 1932. 
Of this number, 24 reported two 
courses, 12 three, 7 four, 5 from 
five to seven and 2 from eight to 
nine. Six of these institutions were 
in the Southeast and three were in 
the Southwest. Of those in the 
Southeast the University of Florida 
reported 3 courses, Georgia School 
ef Technology 3, Louisiana State 
University 2, the University of North 
Carolina 2, the University of Ala- 
bama 3, and Mississippi State Col- 
lege 2. Of those in the Southwest, 
the University of Arizona reported 
2 courses, the University of Okla- 
homa 2, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 2, the University 
of Texas 2, and Texas College of 
Arts and Industries 2. The three 
institutions in the United States re- 
porting the largest number of 
courses in insurance were the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania with 9, Co- 
lumbia University with 8, and the 
University of California with 7. 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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NE of the leading peculiarities 
in the effective Jesuit Schools 
of the Post-Renaissance period was 
the pains taken to foster “emulation 
—the whetstone of talent and the 
spur of industry.” For this purpose 
all the boys in the lower part of the 
school were arranged in pairs, each 
pair being rivals to one another. 
Every boy was to be constantly on 
the watch to catch his rival in error, 
and was immediately to correct him. 
Today, it is even more true that 
the blended spirit of competition and 
of cooperation provides, particularly 
for the high school student, a stimu- 
lation to interest, effort and accom- 
plishment, such as is not often 
achieved through other motive 
means. That this is naturally true 
is easily realized when we consider 
the significance of the rdle played by 
competition and cooperation in life 
and in society. 
From birth our attitudes, interests, 
and activities are being influenced 
and largely determined by existing 
social institutions. The high school 
student has been nurtured and his 
personality is being developed by 
economic institutions whose main- 
spring is competition, but through 
which is woven the unifying pattern 
of cooperation. The institutions of 
home, state, church, and school are 
dominantly concerned with coopera- 
tion but not lacking, nevertheless, in 
the elements of competition. No 
wonder, then, that the high school 
student responds readily, almost in- 
stinctively, when stimulated by the 
purposes brought into play through 
competition and cooperation. 
Williams and Rice, in their Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education, con- 
tend that high school teaching is the 
art of handling adolescent human 
beings, and that the high school 
teacher needs to know much about 
the value of publicity as a stimulus 
to greater and better effort, how 
competition can be developed be- 
tween individuals and groups, how to 
build up devices for seeing that some 
measure of success attends the 


“THE BIG GAME” 
IN TYPEWRITING 


A Plan of Competition and 
Cooperation fora Typing Class 


by Robert Dinman 


Armstrong College of Business Administration 
Berkeley, California 


The blended spirit of competition and of cooperation provides 

particularly for the high school student, a stimulation to interest, 

effort and accomplishment, such as is not often achieved through 
other motive means. 


efforts of even the lowest members 
of the group, how cooperation can 
be fostered, and how criticism can 
be given to incite the student to 
greater and improved activity. At 
the same time and particularly in the 
commercial courses, must the teacher 
expect that every pupil (and some- 
times even whole classes) will get 
on a “plateau” at some period of his 
work. It is here that a real oppor- 
tunity for good teaching comes in, 
for new methods of attack and wise 
guidance into new interests become 
necessary. In short, the successful 
teacher needs to make use of psy- 
chology on both the individual and 
group levels. 

The teaching mechanism with 
which this article is concerned was 
devised with the idea in mind of ac- 
complishing all these aforementioned 
purposes. 


Using the Football Motif 


This particular mechanism, The 
Big Game, makes use of the football 
motif, a particularly effective stimu- 
lant in the fall academic semester 
when the sporting mind of America 
has crowned football its King. 

Here in the San Francisco Bay 
region of the Pacific Coast, the 
people have fondly and _ proudly 
taken the Universities of California 
and Stanford into their community 
heart, and the day and night of what 
is traditionally known as The Big 
Game has become a sort of provin- 
cial holiday. 

For this reason, the Big Game be- 
tween California and Stanford pro- 
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vided our setting, although some 
other might have been used nearly as 
well—possibly that of the competi- 
tion between the high school con- 
cerned and its chief opponent. 

The Big Game herein described 
was most successfully utilized in a 
tenth-grade typing Il class at Uni- 
versity High School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. The writer, at the time, was 
engaged in student practice teaching. 

The Big Game is a plan of com- 
petition and cooperation, involving 
the individuals of the class and the 
teams into which the class is divided. 
On the basis of an average of pre- 
vious timed writings of 15 minutes 
duration, the class is divided equally 
on the basis of descending speed and 
accuracy into the two teams, Stan- 
ford and California. The players on 
each team, in their determined order, 
are given seats in alternate rows so 
that each California player sits op- 
posite and is pitted against the Stan- 
ford player who is most nearly his 
equal in typing ability. 

Players on the second teams of 
either California or Stanford at the 
end of each week (or any other 
designated interval) may _ replace 
players on the first teams if during 
that week they have typed better, 
as reflected in averages of speed and 
accuracy, than any of the players on 
the first team. Likewise, players on 
the first team may be rerated on a 
higher team basis if they have done 
better than any of the players above 
them. A stimulating accompanying 
device would consist in a shifting of 
assigned seats in accordance with 
the revised ratings of the players on 
each team. 
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Generally and with but a few 
slight modifications, the pattern used 
is that determined by the rules which 
govern the game of football. In the 
play both speed and accuracy are the 
elements involved in the progress of 
The Big Game. The typing rates 
of each pair of players are offset 
to determine the gain or loss of 
yards on each play. Further rules 
include: 


Penalties: 


Errors trom 11 to 15—loss of 5 yards 
Errors from 16 to 20—loss of 10 yards 
Errors over 20 —loss of 15 yards 


If the offensive player has 2 errors 
or less, the play is considered a 


CALIFORNIA TEAM 
Coach—Mr. Dinman 
(Subject to Weekly or Other Revision) 

First Team Net Rate Errors 
1. Captain Winona Dunbar... 49 

2. Muriel Brause 4 
3. Allene Getz 

4. Donald Sandman 

5. Frances Young .. 

6. Edna Miller .... 

7. Edward Steacey . 

8. Rovilla Youle 

9. Mary Mesquita 
10. Lawrence Medieros 
11. Ruth Kershaw 
Second Team 

. Josephine Cronan 

. Jane Kolari 

Lester Adcock 

. Mark Burnett 

5. Frances Grasso 

. George Mechem 

. Bernice Allione 

. Anna Marie Luthge . 

. Roy Hjersman 


— 


— 


completed forward pass. If the de- 
fensive player has 2 errors or less, 
this is considered an intercepted for- 
ward pass. In each case the resulting 
yardage is equivalent to the players 
net rate. 

If the offensive player is absent, 
his team loses one down. If the de- 
fensive player is absent, the offensive 
player has made a first down. 

If the player scoring the touch- 
down has 3 errors or less, the try for 
extra point on the conversion is con- 
sidered successful. 

The accompanying diagram charts 
and explanations give a_ clearer 
idea of The Big Game in operation. 
In our experience, each timed prac- 
tice constituted a quarter of the 


TYPING II—PERIOD 6 
SCORE-BOARD 
CALIFORNIA STANFORD 
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QUARTER 


game. Probably a better arrange- 
ment would be to consider the timed 
practices for each week as quar- 
ters. The game would then take 4 
weeks for completion. 


The Big Game in Operation 


The bulletin board contains 
throughout The Big Game a score- 
board upon which is recorded the 
changes in the score and the team 
line-ups, which are subject to weekly 
revision. (See illustrations below.) 

(To be continued) 


Educational Leadership of American Textbooks 
(Continued from page 8) 


Here, as in /ntroduction to Business, 
the broader personal and _ social 
values are stressed. 

A quotation from the preface of 
Bookkeeping for Immediate Use 
gives the new point of view. 


“In previous years, the chief aim 
of courses in bookkeeping has been 
the rapid acquisition of a few busi- 
ness skills in order to fit young 
men and young women for posi- 
tions as bookkeepers. 

“No fault can be found with this 
vocational objective. It was, and 
still is, a goal toward which young 
people will strive with profit to 
themselves and to society. But the 
ability to keep records in a sys- 
tematic and convenient’ form 
should not be taught solely for 
the benefit of the relatively few 
who are needed as replacements in 
the ranks of bookkeepers and ac- 
countants. The understandings and 
skills developed in the bookkeep- 
ing class should serve the needs of 
all people in their personal busi- 
ness affairs, in the business affairs 
of their families, and in other life 
situations. 

“Bookkeeping has a_personal- 
utility value as well as a vocational 
value. It should aid the farm boy 
in analyzing the profit or loss on 
his hog venture or on his two acres 
of corn. It should aid the girl in 
developing a family budget and in 
setting up simple accounts where- 


by she can have complete control 
of that budget and gather infor- 
mation for future budget making. 
It should aid both boy and girl in 
developing understandings and 
skills in bookkeeping at the voca- 
tional level.” 


History of Textbook is History 
of American Education 


The illustrations that have been 
given are fair samples of the domi- 
nant leadership of the textbook in 
American education. New concepts 
of the purpose of education in our 
social order have sprung from the 
minds of those who have seen edu- 
cation as the most effective agency 
in meeting the individual and social 
needs of a rapidly-changing civiliza- 
tion. Methods have been developed 
in the laboratories of the university 
schools of education and in experi- 
mental schools. Their philosophies 
and methods have gained a following 
among administrators and leading 
teachers through addresses, maga- 
zine articles, and books. It has re- 
mained for the authors and publish- 
ers of textbooks to crystallize into 
practical form both content and 
methods of instruction for everyday 
use. 


STANFORD TEAM 
Coach—Mrs, Harwell 
(Subject to Weekly or Other Revision) 


First Team Net Rate Errors 
1. Captain Marie Dixon 43 
2. Ruth Maynes 
. Virginia Firpo 
. Mary Bennet 
McWalters 
ill Hale 
. Catherine Pristia 
. Mary Brasher 
Ruth Myrback 
. Catherine Auth 
ilda Davis 


1 
econd Team 


. Westella Marks 

. Mary Henderson 
. Walter Read 

. Nellie de Pasquala 
. Elsie Burger 

. Alyce Cramer 

. Claire Burke 

. Norman Anderson 
. Jewel Haran 


to 


The Thirtieth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education furnishes an exhaustive 
study of the place, function, and 
service of the textbook. It gives due 
credit to the enormous contribution 
of the authors and publishers who at 
a cost to the public of slightly over 
one and a half per cent of total 
school expense have furnished an in- 
dispensable tool for our one com- 
pletely socialized agency for human 
betterment. 

The history of American education 
is largely a history of the textbook. 
Normal schools have divided their 
time between review and mastery ot 
subject matter on the one hand and 
training in the skills of class-room 
instruction on the other. Teachers’ 
colleges with a more generous allot- 
ment of time have added a better 
understanding of the purpose of edu- 
cation in general and of the place 
and the purpose of various subjects 
in particular. All this while, the 
everyday procedure in the tens of 
thousands of class-rooms presided 
over by Mary Smith and Bridget 
O’Brien has been determined by the 
textbook far more than by normal 
school, teachers college, or lynx- 
eyed principal and supervisor. 
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ASYMPOSIUM ON OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


AND PROCEDURES 


The following symposium was prepared by several Divisions of 

Remington Rand, Inc. Each brief article comments upon the 

developments in the respective Division's phase of the business 

world. The scope of the Company's activities is international. 

Hence, their representatives are in touch with every form of 

profession and industry, thus having before them a panorama of 
business procedures and methods. 


THE TYPEWRITER TREND ment for instruction purposes as 


—hy J. L. Salet, Manager 
General School Department 
Typewriter Division 
Remington Rand, Inc. 
i ie most emphatic trend in the 
tvpewriter-wise business world 
is that from the noisy to the noiseless 
machine. Through its valuable qual- 
ities, like the true aristocrat it 1s, the 
noiseless typewriter has tip-toed its 
way to leadership. There are few 


Remington Noiseless Typewriter 


fine offices which do not welcome the 
elimination of typewriter clatter. 

The noiseless typewriter has be- 
come the silent partner of the high- 
grade secretary. She alone partici- 
pates in this partnership’s dividends, 
for it is a matter of record that the 
noiseless secretary earns an average 
of $251.16 more per year than the 
secretary who still uses the hammer- 
blow typewriter. 

Progressive educators expend 
every effort to keep pace with—or 
Just a little ahead of—the develop- 
ments in business. They realize the 
value of the most modern office ap- 
pliances. This is one reason why so 
many of the best schools have in- 
Stalled noiseless typewriter equip- 


well as for their own office use. 

From the viewpoint of the typing 
teacher, also, the noiseless machines 
are reducing the strain of hours 
spent in the classroom. Unbiased 
experiments in educational institu- 
tions of unquestionable standing have 
proven that the learning results on 
noiseless typewriters equal or exceed 
those obtained on the hammer-blow 
machines. The mechanical construc- 
tion of the noiseless typewriter 
forces the student, from the very 
beginning, to use the staccato stroke 
—that long-recognized technique so 
emphasized by all good typing in- 
structors as eminently desirable. 

As evidence of the stability and 
all-around usefulness of the noiseless 
machines one need only realize that 
thousands of them are in daily use 
in offices where the standards are 
high and where they are put to con- 
stant test by the varied nature of the 
work required of them, including fill- 
ing-in, manifolding, stencil-cutting, 
etc. And as for the speed possibili- 
ties of the noiseless typewriter, it is 
interesting to note that Miss Hor- 
tense Stollnitz, renowned authority 
on typewriting, whose International 
Typewriting Championship records 
have made her the world’s fastest 
typist, has chosen for her personal 
use a latest model of a_ noiseless 
typewriter, 


TENDENCIES IN RECORD- 
KEEPING 


—by Westley M. Ingersoll 
Sales Promotion Department 
Systems Division 
Remington Rand, Inc. 


The stenographer puts in _part- 
time with records. The clerk helps 
out with files. The premium goes on 
all-around experience and jobs open 
for those who have been trained in 
general office tasks. 

This natural development, which 
must be ascribed to the economies 
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imposed by the state of business, is 
unquestionably accompanied by a 
parallel trend toward time and labor- 
saving devices, systems and ma- 
chines. New and better filing sys- 
tems are replacing those which no 
longer fit prevailing conditions. Vis- 
ible records, even more highly de- 
veloped than in the past, are taking 
over many of the “control” respon- 
sibilities of management. The time- 
honored form of ledger has begun to 
yield to a “tray” in which the titles 
of all accounts are instantly visible 
and the condition of all accounts is 
charted graphically by colored sig- 
nals of celluloid. 

The commercial teacher, then, 
must be alert to change. How many 
know, for instance, that Kardex, is 
now mounted on “wheels” for quick 
transportation to any section of an 
office? How many are familiar with 
the mechanics of the “progressive 
signal” which moves across the ex- 
posed margin of a Kardex card to 
conform with the nature of entries 


Floor Model Kardex 


posted on the card? How many 
have studied the amazing versatility 
of Dexigraph, a photo-copying de- 
vice that reproduces records and 
sketches with extraordinary speed 
and economy? How many appreci- 
ate what the “color selectivity” of 
a Variadex filing system means for 
accuracy of filing? 

And knowing how and why rec- 
ords are produced, how many have 
full comprehension of the value of 
what is produced? It’s a fact—if a 
firm’s records are lost by fire, the 
odds are nearly even that that firm 
will never be able to resume business 
operations. This condition has led 
to a new conception of “Record As- 
surance,” the physical “coverage” 
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with which records are surrounded 
so that they may be preserved against 
the ravages of fire and other con- 
tingencies. 

The “paper assets of business” are 
being utilized far more than they 
ever were. Records, more than ever, 
are controlling the movements and 
results of far-flung organizations. 
Records more than ever are contri- 
buting to the profit-earning functions 
of a firm—or out they go. And rec- 
ords, more than ever are supplying 
backing for decisions which must be 
made and authority for actions 
which must be taken, and hence are 
becoming management’s most power- 
ful instrument of control. 

So then, the typist, who must now 
assist with record-keeping, does well 
when she recognizes the importance 
of this “‘side-line” task. The sten- 
ographer, who works also on files, 
must feel definitely that the papers 
she tucks away in folders stand for 
information without which her com- 
pany could, perhaps, neither carry 
on nor grow. 


TALLY-STICKS TO 
TABULATORS 


—by H. W. Millang, Manager 
Sales Promotion Department 
Powers Accounting Machine Div. 
Remington Rand, Inc. 


Less than one hundred years lie 
between the abolishment of the Eng- 
lish tally-stick and the most effec- 
tive accounting equipment of modern 
times. Of ancient origin, the Eng- 
lish tally-stick was employed for ac- 
counting purposes, centuries after 


Powers 90-Column Sorter 


the introduction of modern numera- 
tion made this device absurdly ob- 
solete. This same tally-stick was re- 
sponsible for an episode in English 
history which Charles Dickens de- 
scribed : 


“Ages ago a savage mode of keeping ac- 
counts on_ notched sticks was introduced 
into the Court of Exchequer and the ac- 
counts were kept much as Robinson Crusoe 
kept his calendar on the desert island. A 
multitude of accountants, bookkeepers, and 
actuaries were born and died. . . . Still 
official routine inclined to those notched 


sticks as if they were piers of the Con- 
stitution, and still the Exchequer accounts 
continued to be kept on certain splints of 
elmwood called tallies. In the reign of 
George III an inquiry was made by some 
revolutionary spirit whether pens, ink, and 
paper, slates and pencils being in _ exist- 
ence, this obstinate adherence to an ob- 
solete custom ought to be continued, and 
whether a change ought not be effected. 
All the red tape in the country grew red- 
der at the bare mention of this bold and 
original conception, and it took until 1826 
to get these sticks abolished. In 1834 it 
was found that there was a considerable 
accumulation of them; and the question 
then arose what was to be done with such 
worn out, worm-eaten, rotten old bits of 
wood. The sticks were housed in West- 
minster, and it would naturally occur to 
any intelligent person that nothing could 
be easier than to allow them to be car- 
ried away for firewood by the miserable 
eople who lived in that neighborhood. 
owever, they never had been useful, and 
official routine required that they never 
should be, and so the order went out that 
they were to be privately and confidentially 
burned. It came to pass that they were 
burned in a stove in the House of Lords. 
The stove, over-gorged with these _pre- 
posterous sticks, set fire to the panelling; 
the panelling set fire to the House of Com- 
mons; the two houses were reduced to 
ashes, architects were called in to build 
others; and we are now in the second mil- 
lion of the cost thereof.” 


Unfortunate it is that today there 
is no Dickens to paint a correct pic- 
ture of many of the so-called modern 
business practices, no one gifted with 
that inimitable sarcasm to shame 
American business into an inquiry of 
its own habits. The tally-stick far 
overstayed its usefulness. In this 
respect it did not differ greatly from 
many accounting methods still em- 
ployed in business houses. Incom- 
plete and inaccurate results, tardy 
figures, excessive administrative 
costs, little, if any, control data—all 


Powers 90-Column Tabulator 


as a result of continued use of meth- 
ods and equipment long since out- 
dated. However, modern business is 
beginning to realize its need for more 
than a tally-stick. The control of 
business today demands a vast num- 
ber of facts marshalled accurately, 
quickly and economically. 

The development of machinery for 
use in the application of accounting 
is revolutionizing office methods and 
so reducing costs that the formulas 


as applied to accounting and statistics 
which were considered essential un- 
der pen methods are now becoming 
obsolete. 


Machine Accomplishments in 
Accounting 


Numbered among those machines 
responsible for this revolution in ac- 
counting methods is Powers—in 
commercial use since 1913. The 
real story can be written in terms of 
its achievements only. The com- 
plete story of its record in serving 
a true economic need to industry 
and commerce would require a vol- 
ume. However, brief reference 
should be made to those particularly 
outstanding developments which are 
generally credited with the rapid ad- 
vancement of punched card account- 
ing. 

Among many other accomplish- 
ments, Powers was the pioneer in the 
development and manufacture of : 


1. A positive Automatic Punch which prevents 
card spoilage and increases punching production, 


2. The Horizontal Sorter. 


3. The Printing Tabulator. 
4 


. The Alphabetical Tabulator printing words 
and names as well as figures. 


5. The completely Automatic Tabulator. 


. The synchronization of the Powers Punch 
with the Remington Accounting Machine. 


. 90-Column equipment. 


. Universal tabulating equipment — Punch, 
Sorter, and Tabulator, designed to handle 
both 45 and 90-column cards. 


. Grand Totals in the same unit or bank in 
which the group totals appear. 


. Direct Subtraction in the same unit or bank 
in which the detailed figures appear. 


Powers 90-Column Punch 


Actual requirements are the stand- 
ard by which engineers have devel- 
oped and improved tabulating equip- 
ment for accounting and statistical 
applications. Not only have they 
kept pace with the demands of mod- 
ern business, but they are constantly 
anticipating the requirements of the 
future by a continuous development 
of those features of the equipment 
that will best serve the needs of pro- 
gressive business management. 
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THE MACHINE IN 
ACCOUNTING 

—by R. M. Dunn, Manager 

Sales Promotion Department 
Adding-Accounting Machine Div. 
Remington Rand, Inc. 

Generally speaking, the billing and 
posting machine is to the average 
accounting department as indispens- 
able as the typewriter is to the steno- 
graphic department. 

Before the advent of the book- 
keeping machine, it was necessary to 
prepare the sales journal, cash re- 
ceived journal, and other books of 
original entry as one operation and 
post to the individual accounts as a 
second operation. Even with these 
two complete duplications of effort, 
as the work was pen posted, addi- 
tional operations were required to 
give proof that the entries had been 
posted to the respective records cor- 


rectly. 


Remington Accounting 
Machine 


Over a period of years bookkeep- 
ing and accounting machines were 
developed, making it possible for 
these records to be machine made 
and machine proven. However, the 
major portion of the development 
work, until recently, was on mechan- 
ical refinements, rather than on cer- 
tain refinements which would per- 
mit the handling of related records 
by the machine. In other words, 
machines were developed to the point 
where the sales journal, or cash re- 
ceipts journal, were prepared at one 
operation, the customer’s ledger at a 
second operation, and the customer’s 
Statement record at a third opera- 
tion. As each operation was com- 
pleted, the machine would accumu- 
late the total of the charges or cred- 
its, which had been posted. When 
postings to all three records had been 
completed, the three separate sets of 
accumulated figures would be 


checked, one against the other, giv- 


ing proof that the three related rec- 
ords were in balance. 

The next major step in the devel- 
opment of the bookkeeping ma- 
chine was a machine which would 
permit the writing of these related 
records at one writing. On _ the 
straight numerical type of machine 
this was accomplished by the adop- 
tion of certain repeat printing prin- 
ciples. This feature would permit 
a figure to be set up in the machine 
and as the motor bar was depressed 
the figure would print but be held in 
the machine until the carriage had 
tabulated to the second printing po- 
sition, where it would be repeat 
printed. 

On the descriptive type of ma- 
chine, developed by Remington Rand, 
the posting of these related records 
was accomplished by the develop- 
ment of a front feed carriage which 
would permit the feeding of two or 
more related records into the ma- 
chine. The printing impression on 
these records, otner than the orig- 
inal, was accomplished by the use of 
carbon. 

While both of the above men- 
tioned developments were far super- 
ior to the original plans used, still 
the use of the repeat printing idea, 
as used on the non-descriptive type 
of machines, had certain limitations 
and disadvantages, from an operat- 
ing efficiency point of view. 

The collating plan as used on the 
descriptive type of machine necessit- 
ated the use of carbons for the dup- 
licate records. The use of carbon in 
preparing certain types of account- 
ing records was not considered a dis- 
advantage, while on others it was 
considered quite a handicap. 


Accounting Machines with Fully 
Electrified Keyboards 


Mathematically, all machines are 
alike—they add, subtract, print dates, 
list and print balances. No machine 
is more accurate, mathematically, 
than any other, With this in mind. 
Remington Rand’s next major de- 
velopment in the accounting machine 
field was to standardize their ac- 
counting machines, both descriptive 
and non-descriptive types, with fully 
electrified keyboards. 

This advancement was followed 
immediately by an outstanding de- 
velopment in the accounting machine 
field, namely, descriptive and non- 
descriptive types of machines equip- 
ped with dual, triple and quadruple 
printing numeral mechanism. 

This latest development, coupled 
with complete electrification, now 
permits the writing of several related 
records, all original ribbon records. 


A few of the many applications are 


as follows: 


1. Retail customer’s accounts receivable state- 
ment, ledger and proof journal, all originals. 

. Wholesale customer’s accounts receivable 
statement, ledger and proof journal, all 
originals, 

. Wholesale or retail customer’s accounts re- 
ceivable statement, ledger and journal (all 
originals), showing purchases for the month 
and total purchases to date for any given 
period. 

. Wholesale or retail accounts payable ledger 

showing individual voucher record and unit 

expense distribution, with proof of journal, 
all originals. 

Accounts payable remittance advice and 

unit expense distribution or department 

distribution, with proof journal, all origi- 


on 


nals, 

. Accounts receivable statement, ledger and 

journal, with columnar distribution by class 

of sales, department, or any desired classi- 
fications. 

Public utility customer’s bill and sales reg- 

ister sheet. 

. Public utility customer’s bill and individual 

ledger record. 

9. Public utility customer’s bill (stub plan). 
On this plan the quadruple printing ma- 
chine may be used, which prints customer’s 
bill, cashier’s coupon, ledger stub, and col- 
lection simultaneously—no carbon, no re- 
peat printing, yet all copies are printed 
with a single key depression. 

10. Payroll check and check register, with in- 
dividual wage record prepared at same 
time, if desired. 


an 


Dual Bank Bookkeeping Machine— 
Dalton Model 


The above are only a few of the 
many standard applications on which 
Remington Rand machines are being 
successfully used. The accounting 
machines are being used in some- 
thing over 400 lines of businesses. 

Business colleges, high schools and 
colleges throughout the entire world 
have installed machines for the more 
efficient handling of their accounting 
problems. The same __ institutions 
have installed these machines in their 
commercial departments as a means 
of training advanced students in the 
use of machines for all accounting 
applications. 

Such an installation is considered 
of great value, not only for the train- 
ing of students in the use of ma- 
chines for some particular applica- 
tion, but to give them a_ broader 
knowledge of the many accounting 
problems which can be handled more 
efficiently by mechanical means than 
by pen and ink methods. 
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by Lena S. Ryerson 


Islip High School, Islip, New York 


In this article a teacher strives to improve her instruction by 
being critical of the pupil-learning value of her bookkeeping 


exercises. 


K NUDSEN! defines a learning 

exercise as a request to do. He 
further states* that a learning exer- 
cise may be classified as either a di- 
rect request to do or an implied re- 
quest todo. For example, the teach- 
er, after explaining the advance as- 
signment, may say to the students, 
“On page 29 of McKinsey* you will 
find a trial balance of O. H. Parrish. 
See if you, as a good business man- 
ager, can come in tomorrow with a 
correct solution.” This assignment 
will represent what is meant by a di- 
rect request to do. The second re- 
quest to do, the implied, is, perhaps, 
the more commonly employed. In 
all teaching situations the pupil is ex- 
pected to follow any discussion 
which may take place in the class 
room. He is unconsciously employ- 
ing a learning exercise. 

In the teaching of bookkeeping 
many opportunities to use both the 
direct and implied requests present 
themselves. 

Knudsen applies his knowledge of 
learning exercises and criteria for 
their evaluation to the supervisor 
guiding the teachers. However, the 
classroom teacher also needs a stand- 
ard for testing the value of his exer- 
cises which lead to learning activity 
on the part of the pupils, With a 
few revisions Knudsen’s criteria* 
may be a measuring rod for one ex- 
ercise or a series of exercises given 
to a class of pupils by the individual 
teacher. 

In Chart A twenty-three criteria 
are applied to a summary of four 
kinds of learning exercises which are 
frequently employed in bookkeeping. 

In the two sections which follow, 
the exercises shown on the chart are 
interpreted in terms of (1) under- 
standing of types of exercises and 


Charles W. Evaluation and Im- 


1 Knudsen, 
Teaching, p. 8. Garden City, New 


brovement o 
York: Doubleday Doran, 1932. 


2Tbid., p. 68 
McKinsey, James O. Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting, p. 29. New York: South-Western Pub- 


lishing Company, 1932. 
Knudsen, Charles W. 


op. cit., pp. 197-199. 


(2) evaluation of criteria set forth 
on the chart and key. 


Four Kinds of Learning 
Exercises 


The learning activity in bookkeep- 
ing may result from several kinds of 
exercises, the most commonly used 
being: 

1. Discussion 
2. Lecture 
3. Oral 
4. Written 
a. discussion 
b. accurate entries in books 

The discussion problem is one in 
which a business, or a personal, situ- 
ation is placed before the pupils. 
Aiter a general discussion, the pupils 
decide upon a principle of bookkeep- 
ing or a reason for the business 
man’s methods. At other times, it 
may be a business situation from 
which the pupils form a foundation 
on which to build up certain types 
of entries. The problem on Chart A 
is of the second type, for which nine 
evaluation criteria are indicated. 

The lecture has purposely been 
placed second in the group of exer- 
cises. It is seldom used in book- 
keeping and accounting, except 
where history or theories of book- 
keeping are presented. Space does 
not permit the inclusion of an entire 
lecture. Consequently, on the chart, 
only the subject for a lecture has 
been selected and for which eight 
evaluation criteria are shown. 

Oral exercises are to be distin- 
guished from discussion problems in 
that they may include the entries to 
be recorded in the journals, ledgers, 
or on any of the statements. 

Written problems are of twe types: 
(1) discussion and (2) those deter- 
mining how accurately entries can 
be recorded in the books. Through 
written discussion the ability of the 
individual to understand and inter- 
pret the principles of bookkeeping is 
ascertained. For pupils who are 
studying bookkeeping with per- 
sonal use or vocational aim in mind 
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EVALUATION OF BOOKKEEPING 
LEARNING EXERCISES 


the second ability must be acquired, 
The primary method of measuring 
this achievement is by means of 
specially prepared written exercises, 
Certain evaluation criteria are 
checked. 


Three Main Classes of 
Learning Exercises 


All the various types of the three 
main classes of learning exercises 
which will be used in a bookkeeping 
course can not be shown. For pur- 
poses of illustration, two examples 
of each of the three classes are given 
—two of the basal learning class, 
which are, as the word “basal” im- 
plies, foundational in nature; two of 
the diagnostic class which aid the 
teacher in understanding the pupil's 
difficulties ; and two of the test class 
which measure the individual’s 
achievement. (See Chart B and 
key.) 

To simplify interpretation of Chart 
B and its key, one problem of cach 
of the three groups is further ana- 
lyzed by the writer with his own 
immediate objectives for each topic 
in mind. 

Under the heading of basal learn- 
ing exercises, A, is the exercise, Does 
your furniture at home have the 
same value year after year? The 
immediate objective is to lead to an 
understanding of depreciation and 
the reasons for recording it on per- 
sonal and business records. It will 
be noted that column one on Chart 
A is checked, indicating that the ex- 
ercise fulfills the immediate objec- 
tive. Column two shows that there 
is no ambiguity due to faulty [ng- 
lish construction. Therefore, the 
pupil should be able to understand 
the question. With one exercise, the 
teacher is unable to say that there is 
a balance among the exercises. This 
can be gauged only when a series is 
being rated. Again, when a single 
exercise is considered, it is almost 
impossible to state that there is a 
balance between those exercises em- 
ployed in the class and those outside 
of class. However, column four 1s 
checked, because the teacher gave 
the pupils corresponding exercises 
for thought and practice outside the 
daily class work, As column five 
shows, this exercise is related to a 
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large unit, evaluation accounts. Col- 
umn six is checked since the exer- 
cise should have a satisfying interest 
appeal to a class. The use of a 
learning exercise relative to a per- 
sonal situation should challenge the 
pupil to think not only of that one, 
but of other similar incidents. Hence, 
column seven has been checked. 
Column eight must be ignored when 
a series of exercises is not under 
consideration. 


KEY 10 CRITERIA IN CHARTS A AND B?! 
Basal Learning Exercises 


1, A the exercises compatible with my ob- 


PCLIVE> 
e 2, Are they intelligible to the pupils? | 

3. Is there a balance among the exercises to 
form « basis for essential types of learning 
activity 

4, 1: there a balance maintained between exer- 
cises uscd in class and those used to form a basis 
for study outside the class? 

5, Are the exercises related to relatively large 


units of learning? 

6. Will the doing of the exercises afford a 
basis o! satisfaction for the pupils? 

7. Will they constitute a challenge to the 


pupils? 
8. Is a distinction among different levels of 
ability considered in assigning the exercises? 


Diagnostic Exercises 


1. In diagnosing pupil difficulty, do I dis- 
tinguish between learning activities that are 
essential to the attainment of a given immediate 
objective and those which are not? 

2. Do I give evidence of having analyzed the 
immediate objectives into their simpler elements? 

3. Do the diagnostic exercises call for the 
functioning of specific abilities? 

4. Do the diagnostic exercises prevent the pos- 
sibility of correct pupil responses being given by 
chance? 

5. Do the diagnostic exercises give pupils 
more than one opportunity to give proof of a 
specific ability? 

6. Do I prevent waste of time by keeping the 
class engaged in learning activity while I diag- 
nose an individual case? 

7. Do I avoid waste of time by diagnosing 
typical class difficulties by means of written 
rather than oral exercises? 

8. Do I diagnose difficulties in study outside 
? class as well as difficulties in learning in 
class? 

9. Am I successful in devising exercises for 
remedial work when diagnosis reveals a specific 
difficulty? 


Test Exercises 


1, Do I provide test exercises for all types of 
outcomes implied in the immediate objectives? 

2. In testing for the acquisition of a group of 
specific habits do I test for each one? 

. In evaluating achievement do I take into 
account only the ability for which I am testing? 
Do I avoid mistaking the functioning of an 
elemental ability for evidence of a more complex 
one? 

5. Do I word test exercises so that pupil dif- 
ficulties due to ambiguities and faulty English in 
the test exercises are reduced to a minimum? 

6. Are the abilities which the test exercises 
measure compatible with the immediate objec- 
tives implied in the direction of learning? 

‘Adapted from Knudsen, Charles W. Evalua- 
“a Improvement of Teaching, pp. 167-193. 

“Ihid., p. 65. 


CHART A 


An Evaluation of Four Kinds of Learning Exercises 


KINDS OF LEARNING | 
EXERCICES 


EVALUATION CRITERI/ 


(SEE ACCOMPANYING KEY) 


Diagnostic exercise A is intended 
to be a written exercise to determine 
whether or not the pupils are ex- 
periencing difficulty in making clos- 
ing entries for a partnership. Col- 
umns one, two, three, four, seven 
and eight, are indicated for the fol- 
lowine reasons: 

1. The immediate objective is to 
learn where the pupils are erring in 
recording entries to close partnership 
books. This exercise offers the pupil 
an opportunity to close the books, 


| 
1, Discussion 

The Bloom and Crimms Company is | 
organized with an authorized capital | 
stock of 500 shares, par value $100, 
but it issues only 200 shares. Give 
reasons for the corporation’s having 
an authorized capital stock greater 
than the capital needed at the time of 
organization. 
McKinsey, James O. Bookkeeping and 
Accounting, Vol. 2, p. 195. South- 
Western Publishing Co., 1932. 


2. Lecture 
The Early History of Accounting. 


3. Oral 

The following transactions were com- 

pleted by Fred Weber, a wholesale 

merchant: 

May 1. Purchased merchandise from 
Carter and French for $700, 
terms, 2/10, n/60, Invoice 
No. 11. 

1. Paid James and Son 
for invoice of April 27. 
3. Purchased merchandise from 
Block Brothers for $600, 
terms, 1/10, n/60, Invoice 


No. 12. 

4. Paid J. C. Fears $441 for the 
invoice of April 29, amount- 
ing to $450, less 2 per cent 
discount. 

(a) Explain how each transaction is 
recorded in the book of original entry. 
(b) Explain the posting of each item, 
and its effect on the accounts. 

Ibid., p. 63. 


$350 


4. Written 
A 

G. L. Ramsey, a wholesale merchant, 
makes sales on account to approxi- 
mately three thousand customers. He 
has kept a separate account with 
each customer in the general ledger, 
but he has found that this makes the 
ledger cumbersome and causes con- 
siderable difficulty in the preparation 
of the trial balance. Explain a more 
satisfactory method which he may em- 
ploy. 

Ibid., p. 53. 


: B 
On December 31, 19.., the trial bal- 
ance of Newton and Holmes was as 


follows: 
—— Balance, December 31, 19 


Accounts 
ceivable 39,000.00 
Merchandise 
Inventory 
1/1/19 43,000.00 
Machinery and 
Equipment . 96,000.00 
Land and 
Buildings 62,000.00 
Accounts Pay- 
16,500.00 
J. Newton, In- 
vestment . 168,000.00 
Newton, 
Drawing ... 8,509.00 
W. S. Holmes, 
Investment . 135,000.00 
W. S. Holmes, 
Drawing ... 9,000.00 
Purchases . 194,000.00 
185,000.00 
Expenses 35,000.00 
504,500.00 504,500.00 


Merchandise inventory, December 31, 
19.., $67,000.00. 

The partnership agreement states that 
interest shall be credited to each 
partner’s drawing account at the rate 
of 6% on his investment at the be- 
ginning of the period and that profits 
and losses shall be divided three- 
fifths to J. Newton and two-fifths to 
W. S. Holmes. 

Prepare journal entries to close the 
books in accordance with the partner- 
ship agreement. 

Show the balance sheet for Newton 
and Holmes, after the closing entries 
have been posted. 
Jackson-Sanders-Sproul. Bookkeeping 
and Business Knowledge, Second- 
Year Course, p. 117. New York: Ginn 
and Company, 1931. 
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and then find out why he has made 
an incorrect entry. 

2. Through making the closing en- 
tries applicable to a definite business, 
the main objective shows signs of 
having been analyzed. 

3. The pupil is compelled to think 
clearly and then record accurately 
his conclusions reached in connec- 
tion with entries. Such action gradu- 
ally becomes habitual. 

4. If a pupil does not comprehend 
partnerships and the accounts on 
their books, he can not complete the 
exercise by mere guessing. 

5. Column seven is self-explana- 
tory. 
6. Criteria eight is satisfied when 
the written diagnostic exercise is as- 
signed as a problem to be worked 
outside the class. 

Criteria six is answered by cri- 
teria seven. Nine can not well be 
rated when only one exercise 1s mea- 
sured. 

The reconciliation statement under 
the test exercise B, as a single exer- 
cise, measures up best to the stand- 
ards set for evaluation of all three 
classes of learning exercises. The 
only criteria it can not adequately 
meet is criteria number two. This 
can not be met, because the exer- 
cise measures primarily only one 
ability. It meets all the requirements 
implied in the immediate objectives. 
It would also meet the standards set 
up for the diagnostic exercises. 

In summary, the teacher, as well 
as the supervisor, needs to evaluate 
his own learning exercises, or re- 
quests to do. He should, first of all, 
decide on the type of learning out- 
come? he wishes to build; second, se- 
lect suitable learning exercises; and 
third, measure their effectiveness ac- 
cording to the criteria which he es- 
tablishes. 


1 Knudsen, Charles W., op. cit., Chapter II. 
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CHART B 


Three Main Classes of Learning 


Exercises (See Accompanying Key) 


Basal Criteria 


Diagnostic Criteria | Test Criteria 
1 123456 


234569389 
Basal Learning Exercises 
A 
Does your furniture at home have the <a + ae 
same value year after year? 
B 
On March 1, 1934, G. Wooley and ke: aw 


. H. Moore form a partnership. Mr. 
ooley invests $8,000 in cash, and 
Mr. Moore invests $5,000 in cash. 
How would you record the opening 
entry? 
Diagnostic Exercises 


A 


See written exercise B in Chart A. 


B 


On December 31, 19.., Steele & 
Johnson’s Delivery Equipment ac- 
count showed motor trucks costing 
8200, with 20% of this cost reserved 
or depreciation and charged to the 
Profit and Loss account. On Decem- 
ber 25, of the following year, their 
motor trucks were completely de- 
stroyed by fire and the insurance com- 
pany made a cash settlement in full 
of $4000. Show Steele & Johnson's 
Delivery Equipment account and Re- 
serve for of Delivery 
Equipment account assuming that no 
other purchases of delivery equipment 
had been made. 

Rosenkampf, A. H., and Waliace, 
W. C., Bookkeeping Principles and 
Practice, Advanced Course. pp. 314- 
a. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
929. 


Test Exercises 


A 


What are the seven steps necessary 
to make a complete work sheet? Ex- 
plain each step. 


B 


The bank statement that the Carter 
Bread Company received July 1, 19. , 
showed a_ balance of $2196.55. The 
following items appeared on the state- 
ment, but not in the check book; in- 
terest credit, $3.11; a Carter Bread 
Company _note for $300 paid by the 
bank on June 29. A deposit on June 
30 of $288.30 did not appear on the 
statement. 

The following checks were found to 
be outstanding: 
No. 163, $ ; No. 179, 


$2531.41. Prepare _a_ statement re- 
conciling the bank balance. 
Rosenkampff, A. H., and Wallace, 
W. C., p. 314. 


xxxx x x 
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MR. BERTSCHI HONORED 


The many friends of Lloyd Bertschi 
will be pleased to hear of his promotion 
to the comptrollership of The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Mr. Bertschi attended Carthage College, 
Carthage, Illinois, and the Gem City Busi- 
ness College, Quincy, Illinois. After 
teaching for a few years in the commer- 
cial department of the Omaha High 
School and in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment of the High School of Commerce 
in that city, he entered the publishing 
business. 

In 1924, Mr. Bertschi joined the staff 
of The Gregg Publishing Company as 
manager of the Boston office and in 1927 
he went to the New York office as As- 
sistant General Sales Manager. In 1930 
he was advanced to Assistant General 
Manager which position he held until his 
recent promotion. 


NEWS BULLETIN ISSUED 
FOR SUPERVISORS 


A news bulletin called “Trends” is 
being issued monthly by the Packard 
School, 253 Lexington avenue, for high 
school principals and senior class ad- 
visers in schools in and near New York 
city. 

“Trends” comprises an interpretation 
of the current economic news of the 
month and includes items concerning 
merchandising, business conditions, re- 
tail prices and sales, national revenue, 
developments in NRA and other Wash- 
ington news. 

_Seth B. Carkin, principal of Packard, 

distributes the bulletin free of charge 
as a stimulus to greater interest on 
the part of high school students in 
economic development. 


MR. BABB AT 
MEADOWS-DRAUGHON 


S. F. Babb, is now acting principal 
of Meadows-Draughon College, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. In addition to his 
duties as principal, which he has been 
performing since November 1, 1934, he 
is assistant to President Meadows and 
is coaching the girl’s basketball team. 

Mr. Babb is well known in school 
circles throughout the Southwest. He 
received his B.S. in Education from 
State Teachers’ College, Springfield, 
Missouri, in 1921 and his M. S. in Edu- 
cation from Oklahoma University in 
1924. He has been Superintendent of 
Schools at Thomas, Oklahoma and at 
Pryor, Oklahoma. From 1929 to 1934 
he filled positions at Oklahoma Pres- 
byterian College, Durant, Oklahoma; 
State Teachers’ College, Durant, Okla- 
homa and at Oklahoma City University. 
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A SURVEY OF SHORTHAND 
INSTRUCTION 


by Geneva F. Hoult 
Strayer College, Washington, D. C. 


RESUME of some of the data 

assembled from questionnaires 
on shorthand instruction in the high 
schools of Illinois discloses a wide 
range of accomplishment in various 
schools and some antithetical atti- 
tudes on technique. 

The responses are grouped below 
under a few main headings, includ- 
ing qualifications of teachers, their 
sugyestions and criticisms regarding 
facilities, methods of teaching, re- 
quirements for passing the first year 
of shorthand in Illinois, and a reca- 
pitulation. 

About two-thirds of the reporting 
teachers have bachelor degrees. Ap- 
proximately one-fourth of them have 
had shorthand training at Gregg 
College, Chicago, and a_ slightly 
larger number took their work in 
Illinois state normal schools, which 
give such instruction. The Moser 
School in Chicago, Terre Haute, 
Whitewater, Bowling Green and 
Columbia are scattered among the 
reports made by other teachers. 

Four-fifths of the reporting Illi- 
nois teachers indicate some business 
experience and esteem it as of im- 
measurable help in teaching. It is 
surprising, therefore, to find in an- 
swering the question as to what in 
the individual’s background has been 
most helpful, barely ten per cent. 
include business experience. Many 
failed to answer this question. Of 
those who did, the majority stress 
the value of their training in Eng- 
lish; two teachers regard familiarity 
with their respective communities 
the chief asset; one who is a high 
school teacher nine months of each 
year and frequently employed at 
Gregg College in summer says she 
must admit that she has taken a good 
many cues from teachers in attend- 
ance there, which tends to prove we 
can all learn a great deal from each 
other, 

It is gratifying to notice that the 
majority of teachers report that their 
respective communities favor short- 
hand as much as the so-called aca- 
demic subjects, and that many recog- 
nize the value of shorthand in culti- 
vating manual dexterity along with 
mental alertness, and in coordinating 
hand and brain as few subjects can. 

It seems significant that only six 
teachers stressed the vocational value 
of shorthand. It is perhaps surpris- 
ing that many teachers report their 
school administrators uninformed 
concerning the values of shorthand, 


Miss Hoult has recently joined the faculty of Strayer College in 
Washington, D.C. While teaching in Illinois she was chairman 
of the Shorthand Committee of the Illinois Commercial 
Teachers’ Association and conducted the investigation resulting 


in the article herewith presented. 


Miss Hoult’s student won the novice shorthand event in the 

Illinois State Contest in 1933, and later placed first in a similar 

event in the International Commercial Schools Contest at 

A Century of Progress. In addition, because the most ac- 

curate of any shorthand student from any school in the nation 

entered in that contest, she brought to her school the trophy 
offered by Governor Ritchie of Maryland. 


and therefore regard it erroneously 
and consider it merely from the oc- 
cupational standpoint. 


Shorthand Values 


Teachers are strong in the belief 
that the study of shorthand induces 
quick mental reaction, develops the 
power of concentration, increases 
general knowledge through the wide 
variety of material introduced in dic- 
tation, is a time-saver, focuses atten- 
tion on spelling, punctuation, vo- 
cabulary, grammar and kindred ele- 
ments of English as not even Eng- 
lish classes ordinarily do, develops 
reasoning ability, provides mental 
discipline, and is foremost among 
high school subjects in providing a 
stepping stone after graduation, 
since it prepares either for entry 
into business or greater efficiency in 
college. 

In this connection it seems apro- 
pos to mention Dr. Seashore, out- 
standing psychologist, who says he 
would very gladly see one year of 
shorthand replace one year of Eng- 
lish in the contemporary high school, 
if taught by those competent also as 
English instructors. This future I 
envision for shorthand. 

Some teachers suggest the short- 
hand manual should be correlated 
with instruction in English. Some 
would have more plate pages in- 
serted and supersede isolated words 
with consecutive reading material. 
Several mention the need of notes 
explaining seeming contradictions. 
Others favor eliminating many rules 
too abstruse for most high school 
students. They say the rules are not 
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always followed in the Gregg texts 
and are frequently conflicting. As 
an illustration, one teacher writes: 
“There is a rule for writing the 
suffix nity, but Gregg texts write fra- 
ternity, fra-ten-ty.” Many similar 
inconsistencies are noted by various 
teachers. One teacher seems in great 
turmoil over when and when not to 
use vowels with the blends. Still 
another suffers quite as much in 
never being certain whether a word 
is written entirely out or abbreviated 
in the shorthand outline, until she 
looks in the shorthand dictionary. 
Obviously, such teachers are inex- 
perienced in business, for acquaint- 
ance in that realm teaches that no 
job is ever held in strict fidelity to 
theory in writing outlines, but that 
the sole test of efficiency in short- 
hand is reading accurately whatever 
has been dictated. 

Several teachers believe much 
trouble could be saved if the past 
tense were always indicated simply 
by the disjoint ¢ stroke. A good 
many would like more sentence and 
less word drill in the manual. A few 
suggest that the first lessons should 
be devoted entirely to brief forms, 
and there are a good many who ex- 
press a desire that the inconsistencies 
in manual and supplementary texts 
be eliminated. 


Should Vowel Markings be 
Indicated? 


Most of the reporting teachers 
seem to have well-defined opinions 
on the subject of vowel markings. 
Around two-thirds of them consider 
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the markings of vowels of little 
value, and confess they ignore this 
feature as nearly as possible. But the 
other one-third are strong in their 
belief that the vowel markings are 
very important, because they greatly 
facilitate reading shorthand in the 
beginning and are easily discarded as 
the need for their use diminishes. 

The most frequent criticism of the 
manual is the frequency with which 
the reverse circle to express 7 is ig- 
nored after so much time is taken to 
elucidate and instil it. Nearly all 
teachers report trouble in teaching 
this method of expressing FR and just 
as much trouble in inducing the ap- 
plication of the principle. It seems 
confusing as well as difficult. One 
unusually successful teacher writes, 
“I omit the units devoted to the re- 
verse circle and only teach that prin- 
ciple as it appears in the context of 
other lessons, by the direct method, 
for experience has taught me it is a 
rare student who ever uses this prin- 
ciple except as it is embodied in 
words learned by the direct method.” 
Many teachers seem to agree that the 
reverse circle to express F is seldom, 
if ever, used by students on their 
own initiative. A few teachers, how- 
ever, consider it a vital principle of 
Gregg Shorthand. 

Teachers seem undecided in re- 
sponding to the question as to what 
they consider the backbone of Gregg 
instruction. Some concentrate on a 
thorough knowledge of rules; others 
emphasize speed and _ proportion; 
several spend great effort on diph- 
thongs; many put their faith in a 
thorough knowledge of circle rules 
and hooks. A few emphasize speed 
from the beginning, and a consider- 
able number are strong in the belief 
that absolute adherence to the prin- 
ciples is necessary; while just as 
many, perhaps a few more, say that 
rigid adherence to theory is not nec- 
essary. For example, an A circle 
may just as well be used in writing 
the word ball, as the O hook, as long 
as the student reads accurately what 
he writes. 


What is an Ideal Class Size? 


Most of the reporting teachers 
agree that a class of 25 beginners 
can be successfully handled; a 
goodly number say they cope suc- 
cessfully with 30. One teacher says 
she can handle 40 adequately, while 
one maintains that 10 is the maxi- 
mum for efficient instruction. How- 
ever, few have any desire for a class 
below 20. Many teachers think they 
handle 30 as effectively as 20 in be- 
ginning classes. 

Almost all teachers who have fa- 


cilities for, and have had experience 
in, pupil drill at the blackboard daily, 
ardently favor it, at least during the 
first semester. One teacher decries 
that as not being a “life situation,” 
but what percentage of classroom 
procedure pertains to life situations? 
Methodical, measured dictation, for 
instance, is almost entirely foreign 
to actual business life. The cham- 
pions of blackboard drill appraise 
it as invaluable in preventing the 
formation of bad habits, in cultivat- 
ing proportion—the essence of accur- 
ate writing, and in developing speed 
and fluency. Exercise at the black- 
board tends to eliminate the tendency 
to draw, so troublesome in most be- 
ginners, as no amount of precept 
and practice can do where students 
are not given the benefit of daily 
practice at the board. 

There is a wide range in require- 
ments for outside preparation, the 
best teachers wisely increasing the 
demand for quantity as dexterity is 
developed. Too many seem to let 
the outside preparation rest on ‘Let 
your conscience be your guide.” 

Most teachers value repetition of 
dictation as a speed builder and an 
encouragement to the weaker stu- 
dents. All agree, however, that it 
can be easily overdone, and that new 
material is always more interesting 
to the whole class and more helpful 
to the more adept in shorthand. Some 
think repetition leads to faulty out- 
lines, while others believe it de- 
velops fluency. The opponents say it 
leads to memory work rather than 
speed building. Some teachers favor 
long takes to develop speed, but are 
counter-balanced by those who in- 
sist that one-minute takes repeated 
at higher rates are most effective. 
One teacher reports students divided 
into groups according to ability with 
students taking turns in dictating 
while the teacher divides time be- 
tween the groups. This plan has at 
least the excellent advantage of ac- 
customing the students to a variety of 
dictators. 


How Much Time to Complete 
the Shorthand Manual? 


Most teachers complete the manual 
by the middle of April, having sup- 
plemented it with Speed Studies 
through chapter 12 or 13. Some of 
the most successful teachers, how- 
ever, use no Gregg text but the 
manual. A few do not cover the 
manual until the end of the year and 
one teacher reports going only to 
the end of Unit 30 the first year in 
shorthand. Her opposite is one who 
finishes it early in the second 
semester. 


From three to nine units are re- 
ported covered in the first six weeks. 
Most teachers favor going slowly in 
the beginning. One teacher covers 
only brief forms, but all of them, 
during the first six weeks. 

The question, “What percentage 
at the end of the first year in short- 
hand can do marketable work?” 
was, I believe, the most unsatisfac- 
tory in results obtained. One teach- 
er said, “None,” while another said. 
“Practically all.” Some clarification 
of “marketable work” would be nec- 
essary before answers to such a 
question could be definitely apprais- 
ed. The variety of opinion on what 
is marketable work is of far wider 
range than any other subject touched 
by the questionnaire, 

Teachers are much nearer together 
in making a tangible report on how 
many take a second year of short- 
hand, for records are of course 
available on that. The median is 
75% while many report 100% and 
only a few as low as 50%. 

There was a pathetic paucity o/ 
answers to the question, “What 
unique methods of instruction have 
you evolved?” Only one teacher 
reported any, referring to some mag- 
azine articles she had written and 
others in course of preparation. 


The Problem of Phrasing 


Experienced teachers are convine- 
ed that some students, even some 
good ones, never will use phrases; 
and while it is recognized that good 
phrasing is conducive to speed, it is 
far from the most important factor 
in attaining standard first-year speed. 
Two teachers report three or four 
minute drill on phrases every class 
period, but do not indicate that their 
students become any more phrase 
conscious than those subjected to 
less rigorous discipline in phrasing 
during the first year. Many teachers 
confess to drill on only the common 
phrases. It is the consensus that 
few students reward the efforts ex- 
pended by themselves and teacher 
by becoming in any degree phrase 
proficient during the first year of 
shorthand. Students seem to react 
to most phrase practice much as 
they do to the reverse circle to ex- 
press Rk. With the most assiduous 
practice and drill, even long contin- 
ued, they do not adopt phrasing in 
any degree commensurate with the 
effort expended to inculcate dex- 
terity in that art. 

Requirements for passing vary 
from thorough knowledge of rules 
and principles including dictation at 
40 words a minute, to dictation at 90 
words a minute with no mention of 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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OFFICE MACHINES 


TECHNIQUES AND 
TEACHING PROCEDURES 


by Frank J. Arnold, Ph.D. 
Haaren High School Annex, New York, N. Y. 


Educational Director, Commercial Education 
Association of New York City and Vicinity 


This is the third in a series of articles dealing with techniques 
and teaching procedures in the practical handling of office 
machines which are being evolved in the special course for 
supervisors of commercial departments sponsored by the Com- 
mercial Education Association of New York City and Vicinity. 
This article deals with the Burroughs adding, calculating, book- 
keeping and billing machines. During this session the class used 
the integrated commercial laboratory equipment in the School of 


Business Administration of the College of the City of New York. 


HE Integrated Commercial 

Laboratory is one of the three 
types of instructional methods for 
the teaching of office machines used 
in office practice courses, the other 
two methods being the Rotation plan 
and the Battery plan. In the Inte- 
grated Commercial Laboratory meth- 
od it is advisable to spend about six 
weeks at the beginning of the course 
in explaining the various machines 
and devices and in giving the stu- 
dents an opportunity to acquire 
some familiarity with their opera- 
tion. This six weeks’ period would 
not, however, be sufficient time to 
train a student to operate by the 
touch method any of the machines 
described in this article. Students 
who desire to become more proficient 
in the operation of any one type of 
machine would probably need the 
complete course of instruction for 
that particular machine. For ex- 
ample, to become an expert touch 
operator on the Burroughs Calcu- 
lator would require a total of about 
300 hours of instruction and practice. 


Burroughs Calculator 


This is a key-driven machine on 
which addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division can be speedily 
and accurately performed. The 
standard full keyboard consists of 
81 keys—9 rows, 9 keys in a row— 


arranged in columns with alternating 
sections colored white and_ black 
conforming to the decimal system of 
numbers. This key arrangement 
permits simple and compound opera- 
tions with the results always in sight 
and enables the operator to work in 
either direction as may be required 
by the calculation. Since the machine 
performs the four fundamental 
operations mechanically, the operator 
is free to use his mind for the 
thought process. 

In any series of lessons on the 
Burroughs Calculator, whether com- 
prising the full course of 300 hours 
or a short course of only a few 
lessons, at least half of the instruc- 
tion time would probably be devoted 
to the process involved in addition. 
The following are the introductory 
lessons for a short course designed 
to give students a working knowl- 
edge of the machine and its applica- 
tions and some facility in its opera- 
tion. 


Burroughs Hand-Operated Calculator 
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. Correct Position of 


Lesson I: 
Machine and 
Operator. 

Machine on desk, slightly to right 
of operator, turned at an angle so 
that the forearm will be parallel with 
a line from the one-cent key to the 
nine-dollar key. 

Operator holds a pencil horizontal- 
ly, pencil point to the right, between 
thumb and palm of the right hand, 
leaving the remaining fingers free to 
operate the keyboard. 


. Clearing the Machine. 


Lever at right of machine, pulled 
forward; returns automatically, 


. The Key ‘board. 


Numbers should be added in the 
order read; that is, to add 345 oper- 
ate the 3 key in the hundreds column 
first, then the 4 key in the tens col- 
umn, and finally the 5 key in the 
units column. ‘The large figures on 
the key tops are used for addition. 
There are no large ciphers because 
ciphers are registered automatically 
on the dials; therefore, in addition, 
do not operate any key in the column 
where a cipher occurs. For example, 
to add 50 operate the 5 key in the 
tens column. 


. Addition by the Touch Method. 


Use only keys 1 through 5. To 
add 9, for example, add 5 and 4 in 
the units column. In two-column 
addition use the first finger for the 
tens column and the second finger 
for the units column; in three-col- 
umn addition use the first finger for 
the hundreds and tens columns and 
the second finger for the units col- 
umn. 


. Rhythmic Action. 


Drills to secure smooth regular 
action. 


. Exercises in Addition. 


Columns of two-figure numbers. 
Columns of three-figure numbers. 


Lesson II. 
(Lesson 9 in the 300-hour course.) 
. Multiplication, 


Multiplication is repeated addition ; 
that is, to multiply 5 * 3, add five 
three times. 

In machine calculation the multi- 
plicand and multiplier are referred to 
as factors. The key factor is the 
number held on the keyboard and 
the multiplying factor is the number 
of times the key factor is to be in- 
creased, or the number of operating 
strokes. 


. Rhythmic Action. 


Drills to secure smooth regular 
action. 


. Counting Key Strokes. 


In multiplying, the number of key 
strokes must agree with the figures 
in the multiplying factor; therefore, 
it is necessary to count the number 
of key operations in each column. 


. Holding more than two figures. 


Natural fingering. 
Reverse fingering. 
Interpolation. 

Cross Hand Combinations. 


. Exercises in multiplication. 


Lesson III, 


(Lesson 31 in the 300-hour course.) 


. Subtraction. 


Subtraction is performed. on the 
calculator by the complementary 
method of addition. The complement 
of a number is the difference be- 
tween that number and the unit of 
the next higher order. 
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. The Keyboard. 
Explanation of small digits on key 
tops. 
. Exercises in Subtraction. 


Lesson IV. 
(Lesson 65 in the 300-hour course.) 
. Division. 

Division is repeated subtraction. In 
the machine method of division, the 
quotient is a record of the number of 
subtractions. 

. The Stroke Wheel Method. 


There are three steps in division 
that always occur in cycles: 

First: Equal the stroke wheel. 

Second: Reduce the remainder. 

Third: Move over one place to the 
right. 


3. Pointing Off in Division. 


4. Exercises in Division, 


Burroughs Listing Adding 
Machine 


This machine consists of a key- 
board with a roll of paper tape on 
a carriage. The keyboard contains 
eight (sometimes more) rows of 
keys, nine keys in a row. Because 


the colors of the keys, by thousands, 
then hundreds, etc., 7.e., to enter 125,- 
467.25, first enter 125 in the thou- 
sands columns, then 467 in hundreds, 
tens, units columns, then 25 in the 
decimal columns. 


There are several keys at the right 
of the keyboard—the Error key for 
corrections; the Non-Add key for 
recording a number to be used as a 
symbol but not to be added in the 
total; the Repeat key ; the Sub-Total 
key; and the Total key. The Repeat 
key is locked down when a number 
is to be added more than once. The 
Sub-Total key is operated when it is 
necessary to know the sum in the 
machine; it prints this sum, yet 
leaves the amount in the machine. 


Burroughs Commercial Book- 
keeping Machine 


This machine uses the adding ma- 
chine keyboard. Since it has a mov- 
able carriage which is controlled 
from the keyboard so that it can be 
tabulated to the required position, as 
debit and credit, the machine is used 
for posting. It proves the postings 


Burroughs Hand-Operated Adding 
Machine 


the keyboard is visible, several keys 
in different rows can be operated at 
one time by the so-called “Photo- 
graphic” or “Simultaneous Key De- 
pression Method.” This method is 
called “Photographic” because the 
operator is supposed to visualize the 
number and then pick it up on the 
keyboard in the fewest number of 
operations. The aim is also to de- 
press several keys simultaneously us- 
ing the thumb of the rieht hand for 
the lowest key on the keyboard, at 
the same time using the first, second 
and third fingers of that hand for 
the other keys. The left hand is used 
to manipulate the papers from which 
the work is being done. Where a 
number consists of more than four 
figures, it is broken up according to 


Burroughs High Keyboard Bookkeeping 
Machine 


Burroughs Typewriter Billing 
Machine 


This machine has a combination 
typewriter and calculating machine 
mechanism for performing all the 
operations needed to complete any 
invoice. The typewriter keyboard is 
used for heading up the bill and in- 
serting the necessary descriptions. 
The red keys are used for setting 
up prices; the ten black keys at the 
right for quantities, and the five 
black keys at the left for controlling 
the mechanism and obtaining results. 


Office Practice—An Integrated 
Laboratory Project 
by Scholl, Stern, McNamara 


This text, published by the Gregg 
Publishing Company, contains ma- 
terial specially organized for use in 
the Integrated Commercial Labora- 
tory referred to previously. For ex- 
ample, information is given about an 
incoming order, the proper memo- 
randum is made, the invoice is pre- 
pared on the Billing machine, 
checked on the Calculator and, if 
correct, sent to the accounts receiv- 
able bookkeeper, who makes the 


Burroughs Typewriter Billing 
Machine 


as the clerk operates. At the left on 
the keyboard there is a calendar 
section. By indexing the proper date 
and locking down the Date Repeat 
key, the date is printed automatically 
for every debit and credit posting 
that day. 


proper postings on the Bookkeeping 
machine. 

When bills are paid, cash is 
posted on the Cash machine. Then 
a listing of all receipts is made on 
the Adding Listing Machine for de- 
posit in the bank. 


MISS CHURCH GOES 
TO TOLEDO 


Miss Jane Church recently resigned her 
position as Supervisor of Commerce at 
the Illinois State Normal University and 
accepted the position of Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Secretarial Management at the 
University of Toledo. She is in charge of 
a new department under the Division of 
Commercial Administration. In addition 
to her departmental duties, she acts as ad- 
viser for all the women students in the 
College of Business Administration. 


STONE HEADS 
SOUTHWESTERN GROUP 


At the meeting of the Southwestern 
Private Commercial Schools Associa- 
tion, held in Dallas, Texas, on Decem- 
ber 1, C. W. Stone, of Oklahoma City, 
was elevated from the vice-presidency 
to succeed George A. Meadows as presi- 
dent. Mr. Stone requested that A. N. 
Beasley, of the Tyler Commercial Col- 
lege, Tyler, Texas, be retained as sec- 
retary-treasurer, and he was_ unani- 
mously re-elected. 
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PROBLEM SOLVING AND THE 
LANGUAGE OF PRECENTAGE 


by Lucien B. Kinney 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


This is the third of a series of four articles beginning in the 
November, 1934, issue. Professor Kinney is an outstanding 
authority on this subject. 


BOUT fifty studies have been 
A reported in the field of prob- 
lem solving. These have been prin- 
cipally concerned with the causes 
of pupil difficulty in problem solving, 
and the effectiveness of various rem- 
edial measures. Some of the remedial 
work used in these studies has 
proven valuable in removing pupil 
difficulty. The present article will 
summarize the information made 
available by these studies, and point 
out some of the implications for 
classroom procedure. 


Factors Affecting Problem 
Solving Ability 


The most common of the factors 
that affect ability to solve problems 
may be grouped under six heads: 
(1) physical conditions, (2) intel- 
ligence, (3) skill in the fundamental 
operations, (4) reading ability, (5) 
technical vocabulary, and (6) a sys- 
tematic method for attacking prob- 
lems. 

There is no need to dwell on the 
importance of physical efficiency in 
this connection. While the evidence 
on this point is conflicting and its 
significance is far from clear, teach- 
ers of all subjects recognize the im- 
portance of desirable physical con- 
ditions for classroom learning. 

The close relationship between in- 
telligence and problem solving has 
been brought out in a number of 
Studies (7, 4, 12, 88)*, The fact that 
arithmetic problems are included in 
several widely used intelligence tests 
indicates that this ability is closely 
related to whatever the tests are in- 
tended to measure. It seems very 
likely that native intelligence sets an 
upper limit to the ability. For prac- 
tical purposes, however, we may 
ignore this limit, since most pupils 
are far from approaching it. 


*Numbers refer to references at the end of the 
article. 


Computational Ability as a Factor 


It was found in the early studies 
in the field that skill in number work 
was not necessarily associated with 
proficiency in problem solving (°,”4, 
3545.46). An increase of accuracy in 
computations was not accompanied 
by any improvement in arithmetical 
reasoning. Classes that did well in 
computation were deficient in reason- 
ing, and the reverse was also true. 
Mechanical operations and problem 
solving are clearly to be considered 
as two distinct fields, that may be, to 
a marked degree, independent. 

Nevertheless, it is equally true 
that the operations are basic skills 
essential to the larger ability of prob- 
lem solving. Several investigations 
(71,3436) have shown that by remov- 
ing a deficiency in the computational 
skills the ability to solve problems 
may be increased. 

In commercial arithmetic two 
sorts of difficulty of this type are of 
particular importance. One is the 
computational difficulty that arises in 
the percentage calculations. sec- 
ond is a language difficulty that is 
due to the concise and sometimes 
technical mode of expressing rela- 
tionships in the business usage of 
percentage. 

The calculations peculiar to per- 
centage are: 


1. Changing a common fraction to 
a per cent. 

2. Changing a per cent to a com- 
mon fraction. 

3. Changing a decimal to a per 
cent. 

4. Changing a per cent to a deci- 
mal. 


The operations requiring the use 
of common fractions give rise to the 
greatest number of errors. A strong 
tendency toward the use of decimals 
in business has become evident since 
the introduction of calculating ma- 
chines which do not handle common 
fractions as such. Since the chang- 
ing of a per cent to a decimal, or the 
reverse, merely requires moving the 
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decimal point two places, it appears 
that decimal fractions, as a rule, 
should be used in preference to com- 
mon fractions when a choice is pos- 
sible, 

When considered from this stand- 
point, the economy of teaching the 
percentage equivalents of common 
fractions becomes questionable. As 
with any other shortcut, it is only 
economical if the equivalents are easy 
to learn, and find extensive applica- 
tion. Relatively few of the per cents, 
however, have common fractional 
equivalents. If these were encoun- 
tered frequently, it would be due to 
an intentional selection, such as 
might happen in trade discounts 
where the per cent of discount is 
arbritraily assigned. 

In order to determine the fre- 
quency with which various rates of 
discount occur in retail, wholesale, 
and manufacturing concerns, the 
writer made a tabulation of those 
that were found on 758 sales slips, 
751 stock orders, 457 charge slips, 
800 factory invoices, and 732 sales- 
man’s order sheets from wholesale 
houses. The number of times each 
rate of discount occurred in single 
discounts was as follows: 

eo tes 25 times or more, 2%, 10%, 

0, 

oe aa 10 to 24 times, 5%, 60%, 
33%3%, 

Occurring 5 to 9 times, 4%, 30%, 50%, 
35%, 65%, 20%; 

Occurring 2 to 4 times, 4%, 40%, 
7¥%2%, 27Y%2%, 12%, 45%, 75%, 83%; 

Occurring once, 34%2%, 13%, 1624%, 
80%. 

The occurrence in chain discounts 
was about in the same relative fre- 
quency. While a few of the percen- 
tage equivalents of common frac- 
tions appear to be commonly used, 
most of them do not occur at all. 
The selective tendency appears to be 
toward multiples of 5% and 10%, 
which are certainly easier to handle 
as decimals than as fractions. 

Since this is the case, the question 
may well be raised whether more 
profitable use may not be found for 
the time spent in learning fractional 
equivalents. Rather than to require 
the pupil to memorize a list of equiv- 
alents useful only in exceptional 
cases, the writer prefers to teach the 
pupils to use the decimal equivalents 
even for the per cents that have frac- 
tional equivalents. If the pupil dis- 
covers the fractional equivalent for 
himself, he may, of course, adopt its 
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use as a short cut. This procedure 
is not only economical of time, but 
saves a great deal of the type of con- 
fusion that is evident in such state- 
ments as: 4% = 50%; 4% = 25, 


and so on. 


The Language of Percentage 

The conciseness and brevity with 
which percentage relationships may 
be stated are the qualities that, on 
the one hand, bring about its exten- 
sive use in business, and, on the 
other, cause language difficulties for 
the pupil. It is quite correct, for 
example, to say: ‘““The population of 
the city has increased 40% in the 
past two years.” While equally cor- 
rect, it would be less common to say : 
“The population of the city has in- 
creased 2/5 in the past two years.” 
Whereas the basis for comparison is 
ordinarily expressed when common 
fractions are used, it is frequently 
omitted from the percentage state- 
ment. This brevity is the source of 
the language difficulty that is over- 
looked by those who believe that the 
key to the whole situation is per cent 
means hundredths, and are surprised 
that, having memorized it, the pupil 
still has difficulty, 

Overcoming this difficulty requires 
systematic training in interpreting 
the language of percentage. Prob- 
ably the most efficient form of train- 
ing is the use of the percentage for- 
mula. The percentage statement, be- 
ing a comparison of two numbers, 
always consists of three elements. 
The number that is the basis for com- 
parison is called the base; the num- 
ber that is compared to the base is 
called the percentage; and the third 
number, called the rate, tells what 
per cent the percentage is of the base. 
In any percentage problem two of 
these elements are given, or can read- 
ily be derived, and the third is miss- 
ing. To find the missing element 
from the other two, one of the per- 
centage formulas is used: p = b xr; 
r= p-+b;or,b=p+r. 

In practice the formula is used 
first with percentage statements such 
as: 

18 is ....% of 24 
Lis 48% of 192 
70% of 40 is .... 
until the pupil can select and use the 
proper formula. He is then given 
practice in analyzing verbal prob- 
lems, first to determine the percen- 
tage statement of the relationships, 
and then in using the proper formula. 
This work must be extended to in- 
clude practice with problems in 
which the percentage relationships 
are given indirectly in expressions 
such as increased by, more than, and 
so on, 
While it might appear that the use 


of the formula would lead to an un- 
intelligent and mechanical method of 
solving the problems in percentage, 
the actual result is quite the con- 
trary. Its use requires a conscious 
analysis of the problem in selecting 
the elements and expressing them in 
the percentage statement. When 
this method is used, the pupil is much 
less likely to take whatever number 
is given, or the largest of the num- 
bers, as the base. The most difficult 
type of problem, in which the base is 
missing, is greatly simplified for this 
reason. 


Reading Ability as a Factor 

Some of the best studies in this 
field have been concerned with the 
relationship between problem solving 
ability and reading ability. As early 
as 1912 Thorndike®®, in discussing 
the measurement of educational 
products, stated that there is a re- 
lation between the ability to solve 
arithmetic problems and the ability 
to comprehend in reading. Terry 
37, 38 showed that the presence of 
numbers in the problem is a source 
of difficulty. Reading the text calls 
for one type of attention, while the 
numbers call for an entirely different 
type. While a child stops his prog- 
ress every time he comes to a num- 
ber, the trained adult adjusts himself 
to the difficulty by reading the prob- 
lem twice. The first time he gives 
the numbers only casual attention, 
and the second time he notes the 
exact digits. 

In order to direct the attention 
properly, most formal analyses of 
problems contain the following steps : 

a. What is the problem about? 

b. What are you asked to find? 

c. What number of facts are given? 
These steps are intended to direct 
the attention first to the text, and 
after that to the numbers. 

We may also consider as reading 
difficulties those that arise from fail- 
ure to comprehend the setting of the 
problem 73, 4%), This is a very 
common source of difficulty when the 
course is organized around mathe- 
matical topics such as the business 
calculations. To attempt, for ex- 
ample, in a study of commissions, to 
give the pupil a background of all 
the situations in which commissions 
are paid is obviously impossible. 
Generally speaking, the arithmetical 
aspects of the problems are not so 
difficult for the pupil to acquire as is 
the understanding of the business 
setting. For this reason the under- 
standing of the business background 
should be developed with at least 
the same care as the technique of the 
calculation, 

Considerable difficulty frequently 
results from the lack of a technical 


vocabulary (3%, 3%). The writer 
pointed out in this Journal (8) the 
particular need for this sort of train- 
ing in commercial arithmetic. Writ- 
ers of textbooks are devoting more 
attention to the development of vo- 
cabulary than was done in the past. 

While several forms of remedial 
drill in reading comprehension have 
been used with good results, there 
is no evidence that any one kind is 
better for the purpose than the resi 

The results appear 
to indicate that even though the time 
is limited, some of it may profitably 
be spent in improvement of reading 
comprehension. 


The Use of Systematic Analysis 


It has been found, in general, that 
training in problem solving becomes 
more efficient when a systematic tech- 
nique is taught for the problem 
technique has been shown to be su- 
perior to the rest, The principal 
thing, apparently, is to require the 
pupil to become accustomed to a 
series of steps that will isolate the 
difficulties that are common. The 
writer has found the following steps 
to be valuable: 


a. What is the problem about? _ 

b. What are you asked to find? 

c. What number facts are given? 

d. What useful number facts can 

you find? 
e. What operations are needed to 
find the answer? 

f. Does the answer check? 
Steps a, b, and c, as we have seen are 
useful in avoiding certain reading 
difficulties. Step d is the beginning 
of the attack on the problem. If the 
problem is in percentage, step e con- 
sists of a percentage statement. Step 
f is especially important for a com- 
mercial student, since the clerical 
worker must learn sooner or later 
the importance of checking all cal- 
culations, 
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The Teacher’s 
Responsibility 
(Continued from page 6) 


and so criticise the familiar plans for 
solving the leisure time problem of today. 

The first reality that presents itself is 
the fact of a 24-hour day. We have added 
nothing to this in free or other time. What 
we think we have done is to redistribute 
our activities so as to give less time to 
the work of making a living and hence to 
give more time to spontaneous activities. 
But I wonder if this is the case. It all 
depends on what we mean by the ex- 
pressions: “making a living” and “spon- 
taneous activities.” 

I think it is generally conceded that the 
necessities for a reasonably high standard 
of existence can now be maintained by 
fewer hours of work per day, but are we 
to classify all other products, goods and 
services, which we are wont to call cul- 
tural, as optional goods and put their 
production under the heading of spon- 
taneous activities? This, in a much modi- 
fiel way, may be possible after many 
years to come, but at present or within a 
reasonably predictable future, “making a 
living” will include both the necessities 
and the optional goods of society. How- 
ever, there is little doubt today that there 
will still be from two to four hours per 
day less for the necessary labor to main- 
tain a higher standard of living than ex- 
isted in the world of yesterday. 

Well, then, you may ask, does that not 
demand an answer to the question: What 
shall we do with this extra time? My 
answer is that this margin of time is 
largely a fiction. And it is on this basis 
that most of the plans for manipulating 
the leisure time of a people seems to me 
to be premature and hence weak and fu- 
tile. They all leave untouched the ques- 
tion of how the leisure element of spon- 
taneity of a people can be safeguarded, 
maintained and tmproved in both quality 
and quantity of application. Let us ex- 
amine a typical leisure time concept as 
presented by a recent investigation of the 
Kellog Company. They show that the 
extra leisure time given their employees 
is spent as follows: 


MEN—72 

61 reading (84.7%) 43 sports (59.6%) 

60 working around 40 resting (55.5%) 
house (83.3%) 25 recreation (34.7%) 

44 gardening (61.1%) 22 lodges, 


etc. (30.5%) 
WOMEN—61 


53 clothes (86.8%) 40 sewing (65.5%) 
51 cooking (83.6%) 40 children (65.5%) 
50 house- 37 resting (60.6%) 

work (81.9%) 27 gardening (44.2%) 
43 personal ap- 17 recreation (27.8%) 

pearance (70.4%) 15 sports (24.5%) 
42 reading (68.8%) 11 clubwork (18% ) 


As the figures indicate, nearly every 
one interviewed mentioned more than one 
activity, showing that the increased lei- 
sure is utilized by each individual in vari- 
ous ways. 

This follows closely the type of activity 
recommended by the Leisure Time Com- 
mittee appointed by the President of the 
United States. I can see no material dif- 
ference in any plan or discussion that has 
been offered by any man or organization. 

hey all rest their case on the first half 
of the formula presented above, i.e., the 
spontaneous activity of the individual. 

here is no thought given to the social 
activities of free people which, if they are 
to maintain the very system which insures 
leisure itself, must devote more time to 
it than the world has ever thought neces- 


sary heretofore. What, then, becomes of 
“free time” as confidently postulated by 
those who would develop a happiness pro- 
gram for leisure time? 

The Kellog list indicates only two cases 
of social activity, ic, sports and club 
work, that could be classed as training 
in or preparation for those social responsi- 
bilities which a free people must assume 
if they are to continue in the possession of 
leisure time. Men must be trained not 
only in the use of recreational opportuni- 
ties and skills and a vivid awareness to- 
ward constructive leisure activities, but 
they must be impregnated with a con- 
sciousness of the need for assuming social 
responsibilities based on patterns of co- 
operation comparable to present-day or- 
ganization and social complexity. 

If this is done with thoroughness, the 
free time liberated by a highly managed 
and mechanized industrial world may be 
largely absorbed by new and enlarged 
participation of every individual in the 
affairs of government, education, ethical 
organizations and other social institution- 
al activities. In fact, I do not see how we 
can escape these responsibilities in the 
light of present-day practices and_ ten- 
dencies in politics, business, education and 
other activities involving human relation- 
ships if we are to win the race against 
social disintegration and disrupted pat- 
terns of democracy and other types of 
social sharing. 

This, in so far as business is concerned, 
will demand a new type of management 
statesmanship, for it involves the welfare 
of the community and the state, as well 
as the adjustments of labor conditions 
within the business unit. Some years ago 
I stressed the necessity for training of 


employees if the business organization was 
to function internally as an efficient oper- 
ating unit. Today the necessity for train- 
ing the employee that he may function as 
an alert and intelligent citizen is just as 
important for the employer as it is for the 
employee. 

Both need the training and the expe- 
rience that will come from solving the 
leisure time problem. For, if I do not 
miscalculate, this problem is more closely 
tied up in a study and a practical partici- 
pation in the problems of government, 
politics, economics, education and the like 
than any one has yet dreamed of in his 
philosophy. As for the teacher, he has a 
more important problem facing him every 
minute of the day than that of planning 
a “leisure time” program for society based 
on a theory that idle hands will find an 
outlet in mischief. Social change and de- 
velopment bringing new liberties, more ap- 
preciations and higher pleasures based on 
opportunities for the exercise of creative 
instinct in work (in free or other time) 
face the teacher. How is he to prepare 
the child of today and the man of tomor- 
row to meet the emergencies which the 
new society will demand? Who are to 
build the patterns by which the new gen- 
eration is to run unity through the mul- 
tiplicity of human relationships and to run 
discipline through the new freedom? The 
first practical test to be put to any social 
problem is the measure of its social im- 
portance. The mystery of leisure time 
will be answered when we cancel out the 
variables which make for insecurity and 
instability in our American civilization. 
This is the major responsibility of the 
teacher at present—Lee Galloway, Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, New York City. 


Business School, Store and Equipment Company Cooperate 


The Charles F. Berg store recently called upon the Northwestern School of 
Commerce, Portland, Oregon, for assistance in helping them arrange a display 
that would appeal to women during “Business Women’s Week.” Charles F. 
Walker, President of Northwestern School of Commerce, with the cooperation 
of the Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, supplied the store with a modern 
machine in charge of a very capable and attractive Northwestern student. The 
store used her to display their styles of particular interest to business women 
and, according to Mr. Walker, “the fact that she could display these various 
‘outfits,’ while ostensibly busy and not so conspicuously ‘on exhibit,’ added 
something to the charm of the effect.” It is reported that the display, as pictured 


above, attracted large crowds. 
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A Survey of Shorthand Instruction 
(Continued from page 20) 


rules. The foremost fact apparent 
is that teachers requiring the highest 
rate of taking dictation seem to have 
let all emphasis on rules and prin- 
ciples lapse by the end of the year, 
while those placing emphasis on 
rules and principles for the final 
test on the first year’s work exact 
little in the way of dictation. 

Teachers are predominantly in 
favor of requiring at least a C aver- 
age in English before allowing en- 
trance to shorthand classes, but one 
teacher proffers the wise word that 
such a ruling would eliminate many 
weak students in whom the first real 
interest in school is often awakened 
by shorthand. 

Many favor a semester or year of 
typing before shorthand is taken up, 
although that condition seldom pre- 
vails. 


When is Transcription Begun? 


There is apparently little effort to 
correlate typing with shorthand dur- 
ing the first year, although about one- 
fourth of the teachers require 
transcription at the end of the first 
six weeks, and an equivalent num- 
ber require transcription by the end 


of the first semester. Approximately 
one-fourth of the teachers do not 
require transcription until some time 
in the second semester, some not 
even beginning until April. One re- 
ports typewritten transcription be- 
ginning at the end of the first six 
weeks, handwritten having been re- 
quired from the beginning. 


SUMMARY 


To recapitulate: Shorthand should 
be destined for a permanent place in 
high school curricula because its ver- 
satile and multiple values make it 
one of the most valuable subjects 
taught, quite apart from whatever 
its vocational value may become. But 
high school administrators in many 
communities must be educated as to 
these versatile and multiple values 
before it can attain the fulfillment of 
its future. 

There is a wide range in the re- 
quirements for passing, and a com- 
mensurate range in the relative at- 
tainments of first-year shorthand 
students. 

Progressive teachers sense the 
need for improved texts correlating 
shorthand with business English, 


office practice, typing, and vocational 
guidance, as well as abounding with 
life situations. 

Regarding methods, most teachers 
agree on the major value of sentence 
and paragraph work as compared 
with drill on words unrelated in con- 
text. Phrasing appears to have no 
definite status, and whatever instruc- 
tion in phrasing is undertaken should 
be through drill in sentences, all drill 
on isolated words and phrases ap- 
pearing practically pointless. 

There is a great field for develop- 
ing new methods of teaching and ex- 
pediting the process of learning 
shorthand. 

Teachers are definitely divided 
into two camps on the question of 
learning rules, one set being ada- 
mant in their determination to have 
students learn absolutely all rules, 
and the other set being quite as 
thoroughly convinced that the greater 
the emphasis on rules, the less the 
accomplishments in speed writing 
and accurate transcription. Teachers 
in the latter group are in the minority 
as far as numbers go, but the rec- 
ords of their students give credence 
to and confidence in their stand. 

The most potent possibilities of 
shorthand teachers seem to lie in 
their being efficient English teachers 
as well. 


ACCOUNTANCY and 
BUSINESS PROCEDURE 
By A. W. Morris, C.P.A. 


By Way of 


Associated with J. I. Kinman, C.P.A. 
President, Kinman Business University, Spokane 


$35.00 


A new textbook which puts before the business student in con- 
cise, readable form the underlying basic principles on which ALL 
successful business is founded. It shows how these principles apply 
to merchandising, selling and advertising, as well as to the financiai 
side of every business, and presents proved principles of business 
management. 


Endorsed by Leading Schools Through Adoption 
in Their Classrooms 


Address Orders or Inquiries to 


KINMAN-MORRIS & COMP 


Certified Public A and Auditors 
Old National Bank Building, Spokane, Washington 


INTRODUCTION 


OU, as a subscriber to THE JoURNAL oF Busi- 

NEss EpucaTION, know its value. Perhaps 

some of your friends, who would find it equally 
helpful, have never made its acquaintance. If you will 
send us the names and addresses of persons who you 
think should know about the magazine, we will send 
each of them a sample copy with a letter explaining 
that we do so at your suggestion. 


The JOURNAL of 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
512 Brooks Bldg., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


25 East Jackson Boulevard 


The COMING VOCATION for WOMEN 


You need a broad comprehensive knowledge of filing to teach it 
with enthusiasm. Our revised correspondence course gives not only 
the fundamentals but how to supervise, organize, or improve a 
filing department, how to handle papers with dispatch. This course 
is based on our 20 years of experience in revising filing systems 
for firms and is so practical that it will enable your students to 
go out to eurn a living in this line of work. 

We will help you organize a course for your filing classes, as short 
or long as you may require, with very little equipment. 

Circulars on our revised correspondence course or day or evening 
resident classes will be gladly sent on request. 


Chicago School of Filing & Indexing 


Established 1915 


Chicago 


TRAINERS OF SECRETARIES 


Do you want to know these things and others which have a 
direct bearing on your training program? 
3. Amount of education needed 
by secretaries. 


4. Previous positions held by 
ies—p ional lines. 


1. Primary or differentiating 
duties of secretaries. 


2. important personal traits 
fal 


Get a copy of The Personal Secretary—Differentiating 
Duties and Traits, by Frederick G. Nichols. Report of a re- 
search project sponsored by The American Institute for Secre- 
taries. Report published as one of a series of Studies in 
Education by Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Price, $2.00. 
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The South’s Place 
(Continued from page 10) 


Courses in Marketing and 
Merchandising 


The total number of colleges and 
universities in the United States re- 
porting two or more courses in mar- 
keting and merchandising in 1932 
was 154. Of this number 49 institu- 
tions reported two courses, 33 three, 
23 four, 33 from five to seven and 
16 eight or more. Of the 154 insti- 
tutions in the United States 31 were 
in the Southeast and 12 in the South- 
west. Of the 31 in the Southeast, 
the University of Alabama offered 9 
courses, the University of Florida 5, 
Georgia School of Technology 9, the 
University of Kentucky 5, Tulane 
University 6, Mississippi State Col- 
lege 6, the University of North Caro- 
lina 5, North Carolina State College 
of Agriculture and Engineering 6, 
and the University of Tennessee 5. 
Of the 22 remaining institutions, 9 
offered from three to four courses 
and 13 offered two courses. Of 12 
institutions in the Southwest, the 
University of Arizona offered 4 
courses, the University of Oklahoma 
7, Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College 9, and the Univer- 
sity of Texas 10. Of the other eight 
institutions, 3 offered three courses 
and 5 offered two courses. The five 
institutions in the United States 
which offered the largest number of 
courses were New York University 
with 39, the University of Southern 
California with 31, the University of 
Cincinnati with 16, Columbia with 
12 and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania with 12. 


Courses in Business Organization 
and Management 


Of 291 colleges and universities 
in the United States offering two or 
more courses in business organiza- 
tion and management, 58 were in the 
Southeast and 22 in the Southwest. 
Eighty-eight of these institutions of- 
fered two courses, 70 three, 40 four, 
30 from five to six, 26 from seven 


- to nine, and 37 ten or more. Of the 


58 institutions in the Southeast, the 
University of Alabama offered 7 
courses, the University of Arkansas 
/, the University of Florida 8, 
Georgia School of Technology 7, 
Tulane University 8, the University 
of Kentucky 6, the University of 
North Carolina 18, Duke University 
8, Louisiana State University 8, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute 8, and the 
University of Virginia 7. Of the 
other 47 institutions 23 reported 


from three to five courses and 24 re- 
ported two courses. Of the 22 in- 
stitutions in the Southwest, the Uni- 
versity of Arizona offered 8 courses, 
the University of Texas 12, the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma 11, and Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 10. Of the other 18 institu- 
tions, 1 reported five courses, 15 
from three to four and 2 two. The 
five institutions in the United States 
offering the largest number of 
courses were New York University 
with 32, Ohio State University with 
26, the University of California with 
25, the University of Cincinnati 
with 25 the University of Illinois 
with 24, 


Courses in Realty 


There were only 24 colleges and 
universities in the United States in 
1932 offering two or more courses 
in realty. Only 2 of these were in 
the Southeast and 3 in the South- 
west. Of the 24 in the United States, 
12 offered two courses, 3 three, 3 
four, 3 six, and 3 from seven to nine. 
The two institutions in the Southeast 
were the University of Florida with 
2 courses and the University of Ala- 
bama with 3 courses. The three in- 
stitutions in the Southwest were the 
University of Oklahoma with 2 
courses, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College with 2, and the 
University of Texas with 2. The 
five leading institutions in the United 
States offering two or more courses 
in realty were Temple University 
with 9 courses, Marquette Univer- 
sity with 7, New York University 
with 7, the College of the City of 
New York with 6 and the University 
of Southern California with 6. 


Courses in Secretarial Science 


A total of 192 American institu- 
tions in 1932 offered two or more 
courses in secretarial science. Of 
this number 56 were in the South- 
east and 13 were in the Southwest. 
Of the 56 institutions in the South- 
east, 12 reported two courses, 15 
three, 20 four, 6 five, and 3 six. Of 
the 13 in the Southwest, 3 reported 
two courses, 3 three, 3 from four to 
five, 3 six to eight. The six institu- 
tions in the United States reporting 
the largest number of courses in sec- 
retarial science were Temple Uni- 
versity with 12, the University of 
Idaho with 11, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology with 10, Drexel Institute 
with 9, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College with 8, and Ore- 
gon Agricultural College with 8. 

In addition to the colleges and uni- 


versities in the United States offer- 
ing two or more courses in com- 
merce and business in 1932 there 
were scores of institutions offering 
only one course. The number of 
these institutions was as follows: 
121 advertising; 140 transportation; 
114 accounting and business statis- 
tics; 116 banking and finance; 59 
foreign trade; 95 insurance; 143 
marketing ; 96 business organization; 
38 realty ; and 40 secretarial science. 
Information as to the names and lo- 
cations of these institutions is lack- 
ing and consequently we do not 
know how many of them were in the 
South, but it is reasonable to assume 
that the South had its proportionate 
share, 


(To be continued ) 


“IDEAL SECRETARY” SELECTED 
BY ALPHA IOTA 


Following the annual custom of Alpha 
Iota at its National Conventions, an “ideal 
secretary” was chosen from among the 
delegates. After addressing the Conven- 
tion delegates and students of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Business on “Secretarial 
Style” at a special assembly program, Mr. 
Robert Duffy, Controller of Younker 
Brothers in Des Moines, interviewed 
forty-three eligible young women, from 
which group he selected Miss Nelda 
Niehaus as the “Ideal Secretary.” 


Miss Niehaus 


Miss Niehaus, who is a graduate of the 
Cincinnati schools, attended the Littleford- 
Nelson School of Commerce and the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. She is now secre- 
tary to a Cincinnati surgeon. 

In addressing the delegates Mr. Duffy 
pointed out that “One of the most impor- 
tant qualifications for a good secretary 
is the application of good common sense. 
That quality is above all else.” Other 
requisites named are a pleasing personal- 
ity, orderliness, tact. and initiative. 
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Announcing 


OFFICE APPLIANCE 
EXERCISES 


A Minimum Course for Business Students 
by 
John T. A. Ely and A. C. Beaver 


Washington School for Secretaries, 
Washington, D. C. 


The purpose of this brief course is to familiarize 
the student with the most commonly used office ma- 
chines which, from the teaching standpoint, may be 
divided into four groups: 


1. Accounting and record-keeping machines 
2. Duplicating machines 

3. Name- and data-writing machines 

4. Miscellaneous labor-saving machines 


The teaching plan is simple and is based on the 
apprenticeship system of instruction. One pupil at 
a time receives instruction on each type of office 
machine. He, in turn, “breaks in” the next pupil 
before passing on to another machine. This plan of 
instruction follows the customary procedure in the 
business office—the expert operator “breaking in” 
the new operator. 


Although designed for typing classes, “Office Ap- 
pliance Exercises” may be used in bookkeeping 
classes or office appliance laboratories. 


By actual test it has been found that all the as- 
signments in the text can be worked out in 36 
periods of 45 minutes each. 


All necessary equipment for the complete course 
may be obtained for not to exceed $700. Full in- 
formation will be sent on request. 


List Price $1.60 


Special Sample Copy Price: $1.00 net, 
postpaid 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


New York @ Chicago @ San Francisco @ Boston 
Toronto @ London @ Sydney 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative. 


“PROOF OF THE PUDDING” 


The proof of whether you can accomplish objec- 
tives in bookkeeping is through the use of the 
book. More than 2,000 schools, in which almost 
a quarter million students are enrolled, have 
already selected the new— 


20th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 


AND ACCOUNTING 


by Baker, Prickett, Carlson 
v 


In using this book, you do not need to sacrifice 
the practical vocational aspects to incorporate 
the desirable personal and social values. The 
preparation of this book has been a partnership 
affair between teachers, authors, and our edi- 
torial staff. Two preliminary editions were used 
in trial classes with more than 10,000 students. 
Definite ways were found to increase the value 
of the bookkeeping course. This new book wil! 
put your school in step with the modern trend. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati — New York — Chicago — San Francisco 


FOR SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 


Nichols’ New Junior Business Training 


Der INITE, productive instruction in the 
various kinds of work and duties demanded 
by business firms is clearly presented in this 
pre-vocational course. It gives thorough drill 
in the fundamentals, skill in figure work, 
practice in Thrift and Budgeting, ete. 


Complete Book, $1.28; Part One, $0.92; Part Two, 
$0.92; also, Business Forms, Manual and Key. 
Achievement Tests. 


All prices are list prices and subject to the usual school discount, 


Hotchkiss and Drew’s New Business 
English 


TEACHES the important elements of good 
English, not as a system of rules but as a 
structural part of effective letter writing. 
Covers many types of office correspondence 
and stresses the importance of tact and 
commonsense in winning favorable response. 
Abundance of drill exercises. 

400 pp. Hlustrated. List price, $1.16: Workbook, List Price, $0.52 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta = San Francisco 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTion 
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Federation 


The Thirty-seventh Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation was held at the 
Stevens Hotel in Chicago, December 
26, 27 and 28. Despite the fact that the 
event falls between Christmas and New 
Year’s Day annually, the meetings were 
very well attended. 

The complete program of the conven- 
tion was outlined in the November 
issue of The Journal of Business Edu- 
cation. 

Much credit for the success of the 
convention is due to Dr. E. Hull, 
president of the Federation, to Bruce F. 
Gates, secretary, and to the other 
officers, as well as to the committee on 
arranzements headed by Paul Moser. 


Convention 


DEPARTMENT OFFICERS 
Private Schools Department 
President—T. E. Musselman, Gem City Busi- 
ness College, Quincy, Illinois; Vice-President— 
a . Cain, West Virginia Business College, 
Clarksburg, West Virginia; Secretary—J. A. 
Ebersol, Acme Business College, Lansing, Michi- 
an. 
> Public Schools Department 
President—Wilbur S. Barnhart, Manual Train- 
ing High School, Indianapolis, Indiana; Vice- 
President—Lloyd Grzble, Central High School, 
Canton, Ohio; Secretary—Miss Desma Renner, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Machine Shorthand Round Table 


Chairman—Clifford I. Lamoreaux, Spencerian 
College, Cleveland, Ohio; Vice-Chairman—Mrs. 
Erma Gould, Davenport-McLaughlin Institute, 
Grand Rapids, Mich; Secretary—Miss Virginia 
Logan, Lockyear’s Business College, Evansville, 
Indiana. 


Federation Officers Elected 
to Serve for the Coming Year 


D. D. Lessenberry 
President 


Mrs. Marian Tedens 
2nd Vice-President 


Public and private schools in every 
section of the country had representa- 
lives present to hear discussions of per- 
tinent subjects by educators well versed 
in / particular lines of thought and 
study. 


The program centered around the two 
general themes “The Personal Equation 
in Business Education” and ‘Principles 
and Practices in Curriculum Building.” 
The various round table and section 
meetings, both of public and _ private 
schools, functioned as usual. 

The social activities arranged by the 
local committee on arrangements were 
thoroughly enjoyed by many of those 
who attended the meetings. 

At the banquet, on the last day of 
the convention, members listened to a 
splendid address by Charles Milton 
Newcomb. 

Officers for the coming year are: 


GENERAL FEDERATION 


,.resident—D, D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, _Pennsylvania ; First 
Vice-President—L. M. Hazen, Shaw High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent—Mrs, Marian Tedens, Public Schools, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; _Secretary—Bruce F. Gates, 
President Gates College, Waterloo, Iowa: Treas- 
urer—J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


Bruce F. Gates 
Secretary 


L. M. Hazen 


J. Murray Hill 
Treasurer 


College Instructors Round Table 

Chairman—R. F. Webb, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania; Vice-Chairman— 
C. C. Crawford, State Teachers College, Valley 
City, North Dakota; Seecretary—L. Ethel Rich- 
ards, Western Ill. State Teachers College, Ma- 
comb, Illinois. 

Social-Economic Subjects Round Table 

Chairman—Dr. H. G. Shields, School of Busi- 
ness, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois; 
Secretary—Miss Adele Phipps, Arsenal Technical 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Office Machine Round Table 

Chairman—H. M. Winkel, Milwaukee Voca- 
tional Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin;  Vice- 
Chairman—Mrs. Ramona Foster, Capital City 
Commercial College, Des Moines, Iowa; Secre- 
tary—Louise Bennett, Dunkirk Senior High 
School, Dunkirk, New York. 


Accounting Round Table 
Chairman—Dr. W. E. Karrenbrock, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; Vice-Chair- 
man—Thomas M. Peirce, Jr., Peirce School, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary—Nora Forrester, 

High School North, Wichita, Kansas. 


Business Methods Round Table 
Chairman—Don J. Blankenship, University of 
Towa, Iowa City, Iowa; Vies< 
D. Huddleston, John Adams High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Secretary—Miss Mary Webb, IIli- 
nois State Normal School, Normal, Illinois. 


Secretarial Round Table 
Chairman—Mary Alletta. Dodd, Springfield 
High School, Springfield, Illinois; Vice-Chair- 
man—O. R. Wessels. Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, Illinois; Secretary—Harvey 
B. Wiley, Bay Ciew High School, Milwaukee, 
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National Council to Meet 


The semi-annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council of Business Education 
wiil be held at Hotel Claridge, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, .Saturday evening, 
February 23, in connection with the 
conventions of the N. E. A. Depart- 
ment of Superintendence and of the Na- 
tional Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions. The fol- 
lowing program has been arranged for 
the meeting: 


6:00-7:30 

Dinner. 

7:30-8:30 

Informal Discussion of “Strategic National 
Educational Policies During the Next 
Decade.” 

Leader: Dr. A. B. Meredith, Professor of Ed- 
ucational Administration, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y 

8:30-10:00 
Reports of the Six Standing Committees of the 
Council: 

1. Committee on National Policies on Business 

Education, Including Federal and _ State 

Legislation Affecting Business Education. 

Chairman, F. G, Nichols, Harvard University, 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. Representative, 

New England High School 

Teachers Association. 

. Committee of Constitution and By-Laws. 

Chairman, Albert E. Bullock, City Director 

of Business Education, Los Angeles, Cali- 

fornia. Treasurer, National Council of 

Business Education. 

. Committee on Membership in the Council. 
Chairman, Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. Secretary, National Council 
of Business Education. 

Committee on National Emergency Prob- 
lems in Business Education of Public and 
Private Schools. Chairman, W. R. Odell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Rep- 
resentative, National Association of Com- 
mercial Teacher Training Institutions. 


. Committee on Publications. Chairman, Louis 
A. Rice, New Jersey State Department of 
Public Instruction, Trenton, New Jersey. 
Representative, Eastern Commercial "Teach- 
ers Association. 
. Committee on Teacher Helps. Chairman, 
Imogene Pilcher, Head, Commercial Depart- 
ment, Lincoln High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Representative, Commercial Supervisory 
and Research Club of Greater Cleveland. 
10:00-10:30 

Business Session. 
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WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


The 1935 meeting of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations will be 
held next August in England either in 
Oxford or Cambridge. The meeting will 
be held in conjunction with the Inter- 
national Federation of Teachers’ Associa- 
tions (European-elementary) and_ the 
Bureau International de L’Enseignement 
Secondaire, looking to a more complete 
consolidation or coordination of these 
great international societies working to 
the same end. 

Teachers and others who contemplate 
attending this meeting in England should 
communicate with the headquarters office 
of the World Federation of Education 
Associations, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at an early date. Attrac- 
tive rates for the meeting are assured. 

* 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 

The National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation will hold its Twentieth Annual 
Convention at Atlantic City, N. J., Feb- 
ruary 20, 21, 22 and 23. The theme of 
the Convention is Guidance at Work. 

The aim is to make it a practical con- 
vention with demonstrations and discus- 
sion groups dealing with the problems 
which the counselors in the schools, col- 
leges, social service agencies, and indus- 
trial establishments actually face. 
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THe New Burcess CommerciAL LAw 


has been selected and has continued use as the state adopted text in four states 
and in addition is the adopted text in 286 high schools and colleges. 


Outlines: Preceding each unit of subject 
matter an outline of the unit is provided 
as a guide for study and review. 


Cases: 256 direct references to case 
precedents are provided and nearly 400 
hypothetical case questions, many of 
which are taken directly from cases which 
already have been tried and the decisions 
rendered in courts. 


Features: Clear, concise language; prob- 
lems; review questions; Table of Limita- 
tions; Table of Interest Rates and Penal- 
ties; Exemptions; Glossary of Legai 
Terms. 


Logical Order: Sequence of topics is im- 
portant. The following is the order of 
subject matter units in this text: Con- 
tracts, Negotiable Instruments, Sale of Per- 
sonal Property (Goods), Agency, Insur- 
ance, Real Estate. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


DALLAS 


CHICAGO 
1033 Young St. 


2500 Prairie Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
149 New Montgomery St. 


NEW YORK 
76 Ninth Ave. 


BUSINESS 


Kirk, Buckley, and Waesche 


sumer. 


A SOUND. interesting, up-to-date course in business 

fundamentals, rich in exploratory and cultural values. 
Coordinates the facts of business with the business of liv- 
ing, helping each pupil to become an enlightened con- 
The organization parallels an actual consumer 


transaction. Handwriting and business arithmetic corre- 
lated with every chapter. Abundant pupil-activities. More 
than 250 illustrations, many in colors. Practical, econom- 


ical workbooks. 


Teacher’s Manual. 


Objective tests. Complete, explicit 


a Examination copies sent on request, with a view to adoption 


JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


THE 
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Commercial education had an impor- 
tant place in the program of the ninth 
annual American Vocational Associa- 
tion Convention held in Pittsburgh, De- 
cember 5 to 8, the theme of which was 
“Education for Economic and Social 
Adjustment.” This theme was carried 
into the commercial meetings. 

“Economic and Social Problems” was 
the topic of the opening commercial 
section on Thursday morning, Decem- 
ber 6. C. H. Lehman, in discussing 
“Placement and Follow-up,” advocated 
supplemental training on the job. 

Other speakers on the first session 
were Geneva F. Hoult, Strayer College, 
Washington, D. C., and W. P. Allen, 
vocational counselor, South Hills high 
school, Pittsburgh. Dr. Elmer Spanabel, 
vocational counselor, Fifth Avenue high 
school, Pittsburgh, presided. 

“Retail Selling and “New Adjust- 
ments in the Classroom” the 
topics considered at the Friday and Sat- 
urday meetings. Speakers on these pro- 
grams included R. G. Walters, director 
of teacher training, Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania; N. B. Giles, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; 


American Vocational Association Convention 


J. E. Harkless, personnel director, G. C. 
Murphy Company, McKeesport, Penn- 
sylvania; J. Walter Ross, teacher, South 
Hills high school, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; E. W. Barnhart, chief, commer- 
cial education service, Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Margaret 
H. Ely, instructor of secretarial studies, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh; and E. E. Gunn, Jr., as- 
sistant state director of vocational edu- 
cation, Madison, Wisconsin. 

George P. Hambrecht, state director 
of vocational education, Madison, Wis- 
consin, was elected president of the 
American Vocational Association for 
1935. He succeeds Dr. Ray Fife, state 
supervisor of agriculture, Columbus, 
Ohio. Either Cincinnati, Ohio, or 
Chicago, Illinois, will be chosen as 
the 1935 convention city. These two 
places were selected from seventeen 
cities submitting invitations. The de- 
cision will rest with a committee of 
three, President Hambrecht, Executive 
Secretary L. H. Dennis of Washington, 
D. C., and another person to he named 
by the president. 


University of Chicago Conference 


Widespread interest in and the un- 
usually good attendance at the first two 
Conferences on Business Education held 
by the School of Business of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago have led to arrange- 
ments for a third conference, which will 
be held at the School late in June, 
1935. 

Each discussion at this conference 
will deal with some aspect of Business 
Education and Money Management. At 
the first day’s session papers will be 
presented treating “The Money Market 
and the Investor,” the nature and extent 
of “Investment Among Various Income 
Groups,” “Investment According to 
Ages, Occupation, and Sex,” and the 
“Limitation of Law,” on the activities of 
the ifivestor and on the person or group 
with investments for sale. 

On the second day of the conference 
a discussion of “Types and Uses of 


Information Available to the Investor” 
will be presented, and other papers on 
“How Business Educates the Investor,” 
“School Savings,” and “Investment 
Education in the Schools.” 

As the topics suggest, the divisions 
under which the main subject will be 
presented are the individual’s investment 
problems, and the status and means 
of investment education. The confer- 
ence will be closed by a jury panel sum- 
mary and recommendations. 

A special luncheon will be served on 
the campus each day of the Conference, 
and persons attending who would like 
to stop at the University during the ses- 
sions may make arrangements for living 
quarters with the Bursar of the Univer- 
sitv. 

—H. G. Shields, 
Assistant Dean, School of Business, 
University of Chicago. 


NEW YORK STATE ISSUES 
OFFICE PRACTICE BULLETIN 


The New York State Education De- 
partment recently issued a bulletin on 
othce practice courses. It contains infor- 
mation regarding required equipment, 
classroom plans, methods of organizing 
instruction, and a rather complete biblio- 
graphy on office practice courses. Mr, 
Clinton A. Reed is the Supervisor of 
Commercial Education for the State of 
New York, from whose office the bulle- 
tin was distributed. 

The following statements appear on the 

first page of the bulletin: 
_ The business curriculum in city high schools is 
inadequate and in large village high schools is 
probably unsatisfactory unless it includes a mod- 
ern, well-equipped and well-organized office prac- 
tice course. 

Under normal business conditions most office 
workers are employed to perform clerical work 
ot various kinds. The number of office workers 
who do only stenographic_ or bookkeeping work 
‘s comparatively small. In the modern office 
detailed clerical work is performed by means of 
machinery; schools which expect to prepare gradu- 
ates for office work should make adequate pro- 
vision for general clerical positions involving 
machine work as well as for bookkeeping and 
stenographic occupations. 


FLORIDA COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS MEET 


The commercial section of the Florida 
Educational Association met in Jackson- 
ville, Florida on Thursday, January 3, 
during the annual convention of the Flor- 
ida Educational Association. 

The chairman of the meeting was Jessie 
L. Dyer, Tampa. Bessie Thomas of Mi- 
ami was vice chairman and Clarence M. 
Thompson of Lakeland acted as secretary. 

The main address was given by A. B. 
Zu Tavern of the Commercial Text Book 
Company, South Pasadena, California. 
Those in attendance also had an oppor- 
tunity to see a showing of the film 
“Teaching Beginners How to Typewrite.” 

The officers elected at the meeting to 
serve for the coming year are: 


Chairman: J. Dewberry Copeland, Assistant 
Professor of Business, Education, P. K. Yonge 
yr School, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. 

Vice Chairman: Luella Richey, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Accounting, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Elizabeth Ambrose, Com- 
— Teacher, Gainesville High School, Gaines- 
ville. 
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Southern Convention 


The 12th Annual Convention of the 
Southern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion (now Southern Business Education 
Association) held in Nashville, Tennes- 
see, November 29, 30, and December 1, 
1934, one of the most successful conven- 
tions in the history of the Association. 

The convention program was built 
around the theme, “The Contribution of 
Business Education in a Democracy.” 
The following recognized leaders in the 
fields of commercial education, com- 
merce, economics, and school administra- 
tion were on the program: 

Dr. E. G. Blackstone, University of Iowa. 

Dr. J. H. Dodd, State Teachers’ College, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. 

Dr. O. C. Ault, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Walter D. Cocking, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for Tennessee. 

Clay D. Slinker, Director of Business Educa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dr. William R. Odell, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Professor M. FE. Studebaker, Ball State 
Teachers’ College, Muncie, Indiana. 

M. A. Smythe. Roanoke National Business 
College, Roanoke, Va. 

Helen Evans of the Gregg School, Chicago, Ill. 

Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

W. A. Bass, Secretary of the Tennessee State 
Teachers’ Association. 

Dr. Albert S. Keister, Woman’s College, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

Dr. Chester A. Phillips. University of Towa. 

E. W. Barnhardt, Chief of Commercial Edu- 
cation Service, Washington, 

r. J. L. Harman, Bowling Green College of 
Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


The Association adopted a new consti- 
tution, changed its name to “Southern 
Business Education Association,” and ap- 
proved a program of direct contacts and 
service to State Associations of Business 
Teachers. 

A three-year program of research to 
study some of the business education 
problems of a regional nature was started. 

Professor B, Frank Kyker, Woman’s 
College of the University of N. C, 
Greensboro, N. C., Helen Frankland ot 
Hume-Fogg High School, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, and Mrs. Marguerite D. Fowler, 
Board of Education, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, were reelected as President, First 
Vice-President, and_ Secretary, respec- 
tively. Professor S.E. Cranfill, in charge 
of Teacher Training, Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, was elected Second | Vice- 
President. Betsey Morton, University 
High School, Lexington, Kentucky, is the 
new treasurer of the Association. Pro- 
fessor A. J. Lawrence, College of Com- 
merce, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., continues as Editor of the As- 
sociation quarterly, “Modern Business 
Education.” 

A representative from each of the 
Southern states was elected to the Ex- 
ecutive Board. It is made up of the fol- 
lowing members: 

Alabama: Mrs. Gertrude De Armond, Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham. 

Arkansas, Adelaide Rogers, State College, 
Jonesboro. 

Florida: Walter J, Matherly, Dean of College 
of Administration, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. 

Georgia: Dr. C. B. Wray, Middle Georgia Col- 
lege, Cochrane. 

Kentucky: Professor W. J. Moore, Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers’ College, Richmond. 

Louisiana: Ray Abrams, Principal, Samuel J. 
Peters High School, New Orleans. | 

Mississippi: Margaret Goina, Mississippi Col- 
lege for Women, Columbus. 

North Carolina: Willie Ruby Blackburn, Cen- 
tral High School, Charlotte. . 

South Carolina: Dr. Thomas W. Noel, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill. E 

Tennessee: Edmondson, President Ed- 
mondson School of Business, Chattanooga. 

Virginia: Dr. J. H. Dodd, State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg. 
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Better Business Training Instructional Tests 
Can Be Assured With in Bookkeeping 
S U Pp E R | O R ii E X T S By Fayette H. Elwell and John G. Fowlkes 


Efficient instructors appreciate intelligently 
prepared texts to assist their work of teaching A new series of standardized objective 


sceaimaiemesaaas tests covering the first year bookkeep- 


Walton texts are the direct result of years ing course. Given at frequent intervals the 


devoted to actual business training methods 
and teaching experience, and have been de- tests furnish a continuous audit of student 
veloped and prepared by nationally-known and class achievement and thus insure 


authorities in the field of business educatio mastery st wath topic. a 


Walton Texts Enjoy discovered at the time when they can most 
easily be remedied. Easy to give and 


Nation-wi de Usa ge quickly scored, the tests save time of both 


Numbered among the schools now using the ‘ 
different Walton texts are many of the na- class and teacher. 
tion’s foremost educational institutions. In Send for description 


fact, a list of them reads much like the direc- 


tory of the country’s leading schools of com- , 
merce and business education. Their approval WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
merits your consideration. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Walton Aids to Better 


Business Training 


Office Procedure and Practice 


Constructive Accounting NEWMAN 


New Advanced Accounting | 
Advanced Accounting and Auditing II 


Cost Accounting 

Walton Business Law Series An edition with Gregg shorthand (just pub- 
Elements of Business Law lished) and an edition with Pitman shorthand. 
Business Law Cases Exercises and drill in shorthand that develop 
technical efficiency and build up a business 
background. Questions are provided which 
C. P. A. Examination Coaching make students think about the meaning of 
Mathematics of Accounting and Finance what they are transcribing. Edition with Gregg 
Walton-Maclean Typewriting Procedure and shorthand $1.40, edition with Pitman shorthand 

Practice $1.40, prices subject to the usual discount. 


Federal Income Tax Procedure and 


Accounting SLADE-HURLEY-CLIPPINGER 


We want every interested instructor to Secretarial Training 


possess a first-hand knowledge of the com- 
This course coordinates the work in the 


pleteness and thoroughness of Walton Aids ¥ 
to Better Business Training. Examination school with the actual needs of business. In- 


copies of any 7 4 would like to see will be cluded are exercises designed to create a busi- 
en ness atmosphere and to help the student to be- 
come skillful and resourceful in her work. 


$1.32. A Workbook $0.60, and a Teacher’s Man- 


WALTON PUBLISHING ual are available. Prices are subject to the 


co MP ANY usual discount. 
332-368 So. Michigan Avenue GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
CHICAGO Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION AND THE 
CONSUMER, Proceedings of the 
University of Chicago Conference on 
Business Education, Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Co., 116 p. 
50c. 


This bulletin presents the addresses 
of the second conference on consumer 
education held at the University of 
Chicago and was held this past June. 
The first conference was held in 1933. 
The plan for the 1934 conference di- 
vided the problem into two major 
phasc-: first, the position of the con- 
sumer, and second, the status and 
means of consumer education. Among 
the contributions to the topic “The Po- 
sition of the Consumer” were the fol- 
lowing: The Place of the Consumer in 
the New Industrial Set-Up—Paul H. 
Dougias; Types of Information Avail- 
able to the Consumer—Hazel Kyrk; 
The Deception of the Consumer— 
Joseph Grein; Economic Organization 
fron’. the Consumer’s Point of View— 
Leverett S. Lyon—The Recovery Pro- 
gram and the Consumer—W. H. Spen- 
cer. The contributions to the topic 
“Status and Means of Consumer Edu- 
cation” included the following: Extent 
to Which Business Education Edu- 
cates the Consumer—James L. Palmer; 
Consumer Education in the Secondary 
Schools—Leonard V. Koos; Consumer 
Education Through Business Educa- 
tion—H. Shields; and Practical 
Methods in Consumer Education in the 
Schools—Henry Harap. Finally is pre- 
sented a thoughtfully gathered and 
carefully chosen bibliography. 

Merely checking through the list of 
contributors will indicate the type of 
material they presented. 


* * * 


FUNDAMENTALS OF TABULA- 
TION TYPING, by E. W. Farrell, 
— Bruce Humphries, Inc., 40 p. 

.00. 


Printed from plates made from the 
originally typed pages. This book pre- 
sents a procedure for tabulation which 
will do away with the so-called 
“dummy” method of determining the 
lay-out for the material to be tabulated. 
Among the topics considered are the 
preliminary layout, the main heading, 
dealing with excessive description, cen- 


' tering, the statement proper, horizontal 


calculations, vertical calculations, spe- 
cial treatment of the item column, the 
selection of the paper upon which the 
table is to be set up, the main and 
subordinate columnar headings, center- 
ing the figures, and many similar top- 
ics. 

There are some examnles of intricate 
typed material which has been well tab- 
ulated so that in spite of the intricacy 
the material stands forth clearly. 
Teachers of advanced typing will find 
this little book quite useful in present- 
ing the many details of tabulation. 


OBJECTIVE BOOKKEEPING 
TESTS, by James A. McFadzen, 
(Published by the Author at The 
High School, Lindsay, California), 
90 p. $1.00. 


Although these tests were prepared 
to accompany Twentieth Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting, they may be 
used with other texts, as the subject 
matter of each one is clearly indicated. 
Because of an ingenious arrangement 
of answer sheets and cardboard keys, 
they are easily scored. Not only does 
the arrangement of the material facili- 
tate remedial work, but also the neces- 
sary retesting is possible because six 
forms of each test can be made from 
the originals. These tests are more- 
over helpful in developing a bookkeep- 
ing terminology. The teacher who 
wishes to provide an overview of the 
work of each topic for the student’s 
benefit will find that these true-false 
and completion tests fulfill his purpose 
admirably. 


The present series consists of two 
sets of eighty tests with keys and di- 
rections in mimeographed. It is to be 
hoped that the author will find it pos- 
sible to standardize these tests when 
they have been used in various com- 
munities. 


* * * 


DEVELOPMENT OF ECONOMIC 
DOCTRINE, by Alexander Gray, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 384 p. 
2.00. 


An introductory survey of the devel- 
opment of economic theory which 
should be of interest to every student 
of economics. The author does not 
pretend to have written an exhaustive 
treatise on the history of economics, 
but rather a simplification of the study. 
Beginning students often find the more 
complete studies by Haney, Gide and 
Rist, and Spann, too intricate. This 
little book has the advantage of not 
so much summarizing all the history, 
but rather taking the outstanding per- 
sons and their theories and treating 
them with sufficient detail to make 
them concrete for the newer student. 
The writer stops his study with the 
Austrian school of economic thought 
and justifies his procedure by stating 
that the more recent developments can 
be presented by the instructor. In 
spite of this explanation this procedure 
does not seem warranted. However, it 
can be remedied by reference to books 
which treat contemporary economic 
thought like that of Homan’s and es- 
pecially to Tugwell’s The Trend of 
Economics. 


The author intends that a usual in- 
troductory college survey text in eco- 
nomics be used in connection with his 
book. 
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SOCIAL-BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, 
by Wilbur S. Barnhart and Leslie B. 
Maxweil, New York: Mentzer Bush 
and Co., 637 pages, $1.28. 

This book meets the needs of general 
and business arithmetic classes in sen- 
ior high schools, business colleges, in 
adult continuation schools, and in the 
business preparatory courses of junior 
high schools. With certain modifica- 
tions of subject-matter, it can be used 
for general arithmetic work in the 
ninth grade. 

The title of the text indicates that 
the authors have done more than make 
a business arithmetic to train people for 
clerical positions in business offices. 
This book teaches those things which 
are socially useful in the office, in the 
store, on the farm—wherever people 
have found it necessary to perform 
arithmetical calculations. 

The book’ is divided into two parts. 
Part I is devoted to principles of arith- 
metic and their application to social- 
business problems. In this part the 
arithmetic functions are presented and 
immediately applied to the most in- 
teresting and practical social and busi- 
ness problems available, such as cash 
record, reconciling a bank account, ete. 

In part two attention is given to so- 
cial and vocational arithmetic. This 
part is more specifically vocational, tak- 
ing up the applications of arithmetic to 
definite specialized tasks, such as bank- 
ing, insurance, farm problems, and 
other industries. It also deals with the 
objective of training for citizenship 
through studies of municipal problems. 

The entire book is divided into short 
chapters. Each chapter treats a defi- 
nite division of the subject, giving to 
the text a coherent organization around 
the larger topical units. At the begin- 
ning of each chapter is a statement of 
the objectives to be attained, so that 
teacher and pupil know exactly what is 
to be done and why. 

The entire book is also divided into 


lesson units, so that no matter where 


one may turn in the book, he is looking 
at a definite lesson unit. The lesson 
contains the specific objective, the dis- 
cussion for explanation and motivation, 
sample problems in abundance, and the 
problem material. The organization of 
the work into lesson units eliminates 
the “shot gun method” of choosing and 
assigning problems that is characteris- 
tic of much present-day teaching in 
this field. Each lesson consists of a 
minimum assignment which can be 
completed by all except the most in- 
ferior pupils. Following this, there ap- 
pears in every lesson an additional list 
of problems headed: “Additional Prob- 
lems for Fast Workers.” This heading 
permits of the use of the contract plan 
without offense to the slow workers. 

The movement from one subject to 
another is rapid. There is a fixed and 
uniform lesson arrangement throughout 
the book that will result in greatly in- 
creased efficiency. 
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BUSINESS 
AND LAW 


McGraw-Hill Texts 
for courses in 


BUSINESS AND 
ECONOMICS 


Send for our catalogue of McGraw-Hill 
Books for Secondary Schools. It con- 
tains an excellent list of modern texts 
for courses in business and economics. 
Some of the latest of these books are 
the following: 


Dillavou and Greiner's BUSINESS AND 
LAW, $1.40 


This book teaches the essential prin- 
ciples of commercial law through discus- 
sions of everyday business activities. 
This carefully worked out scheme makes 
the study of commercial law real to the 
pupil: he sees how the legal problem 
arises; what the factors in the problem 
are; what hinges on the settlement or 
solution. A Teachers’ Manual and Key 
. Problems in the Text are also avail- 
able. 


Dillavou and Greiner’s BUSINESS AND 
LAW OBJECTIVE TESTS, $.24 per set 


Smith’s 
ECONOMICS, $1.60 


A practical, modern treatment for the 
high school pupil of the fundamental 
principles of economics necessary to an 
understanding of the business world and 
its operations. The principles are high- 
lighted by practical problems which the 
pupil finds interesting and challenging. 
The book covers consumption, produc- 
tion, exchange, distribution and public 
finance. It is in line with today’s think- 
ing and helps the pupil to fit himself 
for today’s conditions. 


Send for further information 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42 Street, New York 


Problem Solving 


(Continued from page 24) 


arithmetic.” School Science and Mathematics, 
28:925-935. 1928. 

12. Georges, J. S. i 
encountered in reading mathematics.” 
view, 37:217-226. May, 1929. 

. Green, H. A. “Directed drill in comprehen- 
sion of verbal problems in arithmetic.” Journal 
of Educational Research, 11:33-40. 1925. 

14. Hanna, Arithmetic Problem Solving: 
A Study of the Relative Effectiveness of Three 
Problem Solving. Teachers College, 
15. Harlan, C. TL. “Years in school and 
achievement in reading and arithmetic.’? Journal 
of Educational Research. 8:145-149. 1923. 

16. Hyde, L. L. and Clapp, F. L. Elements 
of Difficulty in the Interpretation of Concrete 
Problems in Arithmetic. Bureau of Educational 
en Bulletin No. 9 U. of Wis. Madison. 
1927, 

17. Kelley, T. L. Interpretation of Educational 
Measurements. World Book Co. N. Y. 1927. 

18. Kinney, B. “Business terminology in 
commercial arithmetic.” Journal of Business Edu- 
cation, Feb. 1934. 

19. Lessenger, L. W. 


“The nature of difficulties 
School Re- 


“Reading difficulties in 


| arithmetical computation.” Journal of Educational 


| Research, 11:287-291. 


| problem 


1925. 
20. Ligda, Paul. ‘“‘The systematic solution of 
arithmetic problems.” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, 28:24-33, and 172-180. 1928. 
~ 21. Lutes, . An Evaluation of Three 
Techniques of Improving Ability to Solve Arith- 
metic Problems. University of Iowa Monographs 
in Education First Series No. 6. Towa City. 1926. 

22. Mitchell, Claude. ‘‘Problem analysis and 
solving in arithmetic.” .£lementary 
School Journal. 32:464-466. 1932. 

23. Monroe, W. S. “How pupils solve prob- 
lems in arithmetic.”” University of Illinois, Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, Bulletin No. 44. 
Urbana, 1929. 

24. Moore, R. C. “The psychology of number: 
A study of Numerical ability.” Journal of Ex- 
perimental Pedagogy 4:221-236. 1918. 

25. Morton, R ‘An analysis of errors in 
the solution of arithmetic problems.” Educational 
Research Bulletin, 4:187-189. 1925. 

26. Morton, R. L. “Pupil errors in solving 
arithmetic problems.” Educational ‘Research Bul- 
letin 4:155-158. 1925. 

27. Meyers, C. C. 
metic.” Journal of Education. 


“Tmagination in arith- 
105 :662-663. 


28. Neulen, L. N. Problem Solving in Arith- 
metic. Teachers College. New York. 1929. 

29. Newcomb, R. S. 
problems in arithmetic.” 
Journal 22:183-189. 1922. 

30. Osburn, W. J. ‘The reasons why pupils 
fail in mathematics.”” The Mathematics Teacher, 
18:234-239, 1925. 

31. Robertson, M. . “Problem solving in 
arithmetic.” Peabody Journal of Education, No- 
vember, 1931. 

32. Stevens, B. A. ‘Problem solving in arith- 
metic.”’ Journal of Educational Research, 25:253- 
260. 32. 

33. Stevenson, P. R. “Difficulties in problem 
solving.” Journal of Educational. Research, 
11:95-103. 1925. 

34. Stevenson, P. R. 
of pupils to solve problems.” 
search Bulletin, 13:267-270. 

35. Stone, W. Arithmetical Abilities and 
Some Factors Determining Them. Teachers 
College, New York. 1908. 

36. Stretch, L. B. The Relation of Problem 
Solving Ability in Arithmetic to Comprehension 
in Reading. Peabody Contributions to Education 
No. 87. Nashville, 1931. 

37. Terry, P. “The reading problem in arith- 
metic.” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
12:365-377. 1922. 

38. Terry, P. Hew Numerals are Read. Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 1922. 

39. Thorndike, E. L. 
products.” School Review, 


12. 

40. Washburn, C. W. “A comparison of two 
methods of teaching pupils to apply the me- 
chanics of arithmetic to the solution of problems.” 
Elementary School Journal, 27:758-767. 1927. 

41. Washburn, C. W. and Osborne, R. ‘‘Solv- 
ing arithmetic problems.” Elementary School 
Journal, 27:219-226. 1926. 

2. Wheat, H. G. The Relative Merits of Con- 
ventional and Imaginative Types of Problems in 
Arithmetic. Teachers College, New York, 1929. 
_ 43. Washburn, C. and Vogel, M. “Unfamiliar 
situations as a difficulty in solving arithmetic 
problems.” gua of Educational Research, 

- 1928. 

44. Wilson, E. M. 
read arithmetic problems.’ 
Journal, 22:380-386. 1922. 

45. Winch, W. H. “Accuracy in school chil- 
dren. Does improvement in numerical accuracy 
transfer” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1:557-589. 1910. 

46. Winch, W. H. “Further work on numeri- 
cal accuracy in school children.” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 2:262-271. 1911. 


“Teaching pupils to solve 
Elementary School 


“Increasing the ability 
Re- 


“Measurement of edu- 
20:289-299. 


“Improving the ability to 
Elementary School 


STUDENTS STUDY CURRENT 
CONSUMER BULLETINS 


The Theodore Roosevelt Senior High 
School Commercial Department of Los 
Angeles utilizes various sources for up- 
to-date information on consumer educa- 
tion. The Consumers Guide issued by the 
Consumers Council of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration is received 
each month. This monthly bulletin em- 
phasizes the consumers right to full and 
correct information on prices, quality of 
commodities, and on cost and efficiency 
of distribution. It aims to aid consumers 
in making wise and economical purchases, 
Reports and cooperative efforts are being 
made by individuals and groups of con- 
sumers to obtain the greatest possible 
value for their expenditures. 

The bulletins published by the Research 
Bureau for Retail Training, University of 
Pittsburgh, have been purchased from de- 
partmental funds. Each bulletin gives 
very pertinent facts about various types of 
merchandise, such as; glassware, china, 
lamps, men’s shirts, pajamas, hosiery, 
gloves, neckwear, handkerchiefs, jewelry, 
leather goods, shoes, lingerie, negligees, 
writing paper, wheel goods, infants’ wear, 
linens, and silverware. The department is 
also a subscriber to the Retail Ledger 
published by the Magazine of Retail Man- 
agement. Much worthwhile information 
pertaining to the trends of merchandising, 
advertising, credit management, sales pro- 
motion plans and qualities of different 
types of merchandise is derived from each 
issue. Comments written by various store 
executives in all parts of the United 
States are studied each month. This in- 
formation is so taught that it will be use- 
ful to the individual student. 


Next to the 
t y p e writer 
HOTCHKISS 


FASTENERS are 

the most useful and 

most used office appliances. 

They increase efficiency, pre- 

vent loss of valuable papers, save 

waste motion, time, temper and money. 

Teach these principles to your students now by 
equipping all classrooms with 


HOTCHKISS 
Stapling Machines 


There is a Hotchkiss model for every business need— 
and every Hotchkiss machine is guaranteed perfect, 
guaranteed to serve long and well. As the world’s 
oldest and largest manufacturers Hotchkiss offers the 
only complete line from one source—the models your 
students will use in their business life. 

Ask to see Hotchkiss Paper Fasteners at your station- 
er’s—especially the new Model H 53 Stapling Pliers 
(illustrated below) and always be sure to use genuine 
Hotchkiss Staples in your stapling machines. 


The HOTCHKISS 


Norwalk 


‘SALES CO. 
Conn. 
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DICTAPHONE 
BUSINESS 
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ives 

=< FOR SECRETARIAL AND 

ier 
elry, 

ces OFFICE PRACTICE COURSES 2 
doer 

an- 

ion BECAUSE 

ani One of the largest National Employment Agencies in the country 

each reported in August 1933 and again in 1934 a definite shortage of 

ited COMPETENT DICTAPHONE OPERATORS. 


BECAUSE 


60% of the positions filled by our National Employment Depart- 
ments call for the dual skills of shorthand and DICTAPHONE 
TRANSCRIPTION. 


Stenographers double their opportunities for placement when they 


possess the DICTAPHONE CERTIFICATE OF PROFICIENCY. 


BECAUSE 


Shorthand is not taught in Clerical Practice Courses, and as 40% 
of the positions filled by our National Employment Departments 
do not involve the use of shorthand, Dictaphone Business Practice 
is the logical substitute for this subject. 


Therefore, you will increase the placement opportunities for your 
students in both Secretarial and Office Practice Courses by includ- 
ing Dictaphone Business Practice in these curricula. 


Furthermore, the subject can be mastered by qualified students in 
fifty hours, 


For full details write directly to 


Educational Division 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 
206 Graybar Building 
New York City 
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BETTER BUSINESS 


Will Come With Rewer Education for Business 


A Series of Successful Commercial Textbooks, All New or Recently Revised 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


REED and MORGAN’S 


Introduction to Business 


REED and MORGAN’S 
Business Workbook 


SUTTON and LENNES’ 


Business Arithmetic 
(For a one-year course) 


SUTTON,and LENNES’ 


Brief Business Arithmetic 
(For a half-year course) 


DEPEW’S 
Compleie Typewriting 
WEAVER’S 


Business Law 


Allyn and Bacon 
NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
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